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<iA  z^Codern  Training  Office 

In  the  Qommercial  School 
By  W,  C,  Stephens 

President,  Twin  City  Business  University,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


demands  made  upon  the  trainers  of  office 
employees  bear  no  relation  to  those  of  one 
or  two  decades  ago. 

Established  lines  of  business  in  Great  Com¬ 
mercial  America,  only  in  her  infancy,  are 
ever  expanding,  while  new  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  ready  to  serve  the 
world,  are  daily  occurrences.  These  com¬ 
mercial  institutions,  operating  along  keener 
competitive  lines  than  ever  before,  necessitat¬ 
ing  more  scientific  management,  are  daily 
calling  for  better-equipped  office  help. 

What  of  Business  English? 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  advances 
made  by  our  beet  commercial  schools  during 
the  past  few  years  along  the  lines  of  more 
practical  training,  as  evidenced  by  the  actual 
business  departments  put  into  operation,  many 
of  the  employer’s  complaints  are  still  just. 


/  1  /  of  the  old  saying,  “Necessity  is  the 
.A.  V  Mother  of  Invention,”  more  than 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  are  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  modern  cash  register,  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  the  properly  decorated  display  win¬ 
dows,  the  strong,  effeotfive  advertising,  and 
clerks  that  know  how  to  sell  goods,  are 
among  the  forces  that  keep  the  merchant  in 
the  race  to-day.  The  merchant  insisting  on 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  is  gone. 

The  great  manufacturer  is  forced  to  reckon 
with  cost  sheets  as  never  before  and  to  put 
into  effect  the  utmost  efficiency  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  his  business.  Both  macWnery 
and  labor  must  produce  results  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  succ^. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  office  ap¬ 
prentice  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
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What  are  some  of  them?  The  first,  and 
most  vital  is  that  the  employee  doesn’t  know 
a  good  English  sentence  when  he  sees  it. 
How  many  schools  pass  the  high  school  grad- 
tsate  on  credits  witliout  a  test  or  without 
taking  the  class  work  in  this  fundamental 
principle  of  successful  stenographic,  secre¬ 
tarial,  or  business  managerial  work?  Not 
one  should  do  it,  and  nobody  knows  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  does  the  high  school  commercial 
teacher  who  has  been  tmable  to  persuade  her 
principal  or  superintendent  to  organize  a 
Business  English  department.  What  about 
the  rural  teacher,  the  normal  graduate,  or 
the  college  man  or  woman?  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  apply.  The  school  manager  who 
does  pass  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  with¬ 
out  any  further  training  in  English  or  with¬ 
out  proper  examination  is  doing  that  young 
person  an  absolute  injustice  because  the 
student  relies  implicitly  on  the  judgment  of 
the  school  official. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  two  splendid  young 
men,  with  three  years’  university  training, 
entered  our  institution.  In  looking  over  the 
curriculum,  they  stated  in  all  sincerity  that 
they  would  not  need  our  English  work.  Of 
course,  experience  has  taught  me  to  handle 
this  class  with  gloves.  I  said  that  they  would 
possibly  need  none  of  this  work,  but  that  in 
order  to  give  them  their  credits  it  might  be 
well  to  take  a  little  test,  which  I  then  handed 
to  them,  saying  it  would  take  only  a  few 
minutes.  Certainly,  they  were  willing  to  do 
this.  By  the  time  they  had  finbhed,  they 
suggrested  that  it  might  be  well  to  go  over 
the  work  with  the  class  since  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  some  of  their  elementary  work.  Their 
marks  showed  that  they  had  either  forgotten 
or  that  they  had  never  known  much  about 
good,  forceful  business  English.  They  took 
the  course,  ranked  high,  and  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  to 
Business  English  than  they  had  supposed. 
These  young  men  are  now  in  positions  in 
which  Aey  dictate  the  correspondence.  They 
were  qualified  as  stenographers,  and  they 
were  prepared  for  the, higher  position,  which 
soon  opened  to  them. 

Initiative 

Second,  an  employer  wants  some  one  witij 
initiative — ^the  ability  to  do  things  without 
being  told — ^the  ability  that  leads  one  to  find 
out  things  without  asking  a  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  each  day — ^the  quality  that  distinguishes 
between  the  stenographer  and  the  secretary. 

There  are  three  classes  of  employees;  one 
that  very  rarely  asks  questions — ^they  find  out 
for  themselves;  another  that  ask  questions 
occasionally  to  be  sure  they  are  right  before 
going  ahead;  and  a  third  that  seem  to  think 
the  employer’s  special  business  is  to  answer 


their  questions.  The  first  become  the  real 
leaders  in  business ;  the  second,  good,  faithful 
employees,  who  get  along  well;  the  third 
will  never  get  ahead  anywhere  unless  they 
re-educate  themselves. 

The  employer  has  another  just  complaint 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  girl  or  boy  who 
takes  the  “get-by”  attitude.  The  one  who 
says,  "Oh,  JcJm  Thompson  got  by  all  right, 
and  he  didn’t  have  any  better  training  than 
I  have,  I  guess  I’ll  get  by,  too.’’  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  young  person  who  is  not  loyal  to 
his  employer;  who  steals  five  minutes’  time 
in  the  morning  if  possible  and  double  that 
at  night;  the  young  person  who  is  thinking 
about  his  social  affairs  while  apparently  do¬ 
ing  his  office  work. 

A  biKiness  man  said  to  me  recently,  “Can 
you  give  me  a  young  woman  .who  will  be 
loyal  to  my  business?  I  have  an  employee 
now,  perfectly  capable,  but  her  mind  is  on 
outside  affairs.  When  I  leave  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  my  work  compels  me  to  do 
often,  this  young  woman,  knowing  I  shall  not 
return  that  day,  has  her  desk  locked  a  half 
hour  before  closing  time.  I  must  have  some 
one  interested  in  my  business.’’  We  fur¬ 
nished  him  a  young  lady  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  Six  months  later,  before  leaving 
for  Europe  to  be  gone  a  half  year,  he  called 
me  by  'phone,  thanked  me  for  selecting  such 
a  worthy  employee,  and  said  he  would  be 
gone  for  six  months  with  the  satisfaction 
that  his  work  would  be  taken  care  of  prop¬ 
erly  in  his  absence. 

**Fittins*  the  Job 

By  way  of  digression,  let  me  say  that  the 
selection  of  the  right  person  for  the  right 
position  is  a  very  important,  responsible  fea¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  school  work.  A  care¬ 
ful  inquiry  into  the  position  should  be  made, 
then  the  selection  of  the  student  to  fit  the 
place.  A  school  man  once  said  to  me  that 
his  partner,  who  had  charge  of  the  placing 
of  the  students,  was  an  excellent  school  man, 
but  a  very  poor  judge  in  the  proper  selection 
of  students  for  positions.  Many  things  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration:  What  future 
is  there?  Does  ithe  employee  meet  the  cus¬ 
tomers?  Is  sales  ability  occasionally  re¬ 
quired?  Is  the  work  merely  routine?  The 
best  in  the  Training  Department  might  not 
be  the  one  for  a  particular  position. 

Mere  **Training*  Not 
Enough 

We  must  do  more  nowadays  than  to  teach 
merely  routine  work.  We  must  build  char¬ 
acter,  for  without  it  no  person  is  going  to 
make  a  permanent  success.  We  must  develop 
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personality,  both  outward  and  inward,  for 
without  it  one  is  greatly  handicapped.  We 
must  help  to  develop  all  those  positive  qual¬ 
ities  that  will  make  of  the  young  people  under 
our  care  the  best  possible  men  and  women. 
The  new  era  has  dawned,  and  we  must  be 
alive  to  the  situation. 

Developing^  Office 
Technique 

Now,  let  us  talk  together  for  a  little  while 
on  the  necessary  technical  training  for  those 
who  want  to  go  out  from  our  schools  as  really 
competent,  experienced  stenographers  and 
secretaries. 

In  a  large  measure  students  follow  our 
advice  and  suggestions  because  they  believe 
in  us,  in  our  representations,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment.  Are  we  going  to  betray  that  confi¬ 
dence  by  doing  less  for  them  than  we  should? 
Do  we  always  give  individual  attention  to 
each  one’s  needs?  Are  we  giving  such  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  as  we  should?  Are  we  fully 
awake  to  the  new  era  that  is  dawning? 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  ccmcerning  the 
training  given  by  our  schools  in  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  termed  our  Actual  Business  Shorthand 
Department.  We  are  familiar  with  the  splen¬ 
did  advanced  dictation  taken  from  excellent 
books  written  for  this  particular  purpose ; 
with  the  careful  correction  of  the  transcripts ; 
with  the  instruction  on  the  mechanical  de¬ 
vices;  with  office  routine  in  general.  Do  you 
believe  that  this  work  imposes  enough  genu¬ 
ine  responsibility  on  the  average  student  to 
make  him  an  experienced  employee  before 
leaving  school?  You  may  say  that  is  impos¬ 
sible.  I  don’t  believe  it  is.  I  know  it  isn’t. 
And  I  know  that  a  system  whereby  real,  office 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
every  advanced  student — not  merely  the  good 
ones — is  necessary  for  the  best  possible  train¬ 
ing.  Such  a  system  encourages  thinking  in 
everything  that  is  done,  and  we  can’t  make 
an  efficient  employee  until  we  can  show  him 
the  value  of  thinking.  The  Training  Office 
as  it  has  been  handled  for  the  past  few  years 
has  given  splendid  training.  We  are  now  at 
the  turn  in  the  road — something  better  is  to 
be  our  next  move. 

Typical  Errors 

I  shall  give  just  a  few  illustrations  that 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation  of 
errors  made  by  students,  merely  the  results 
of  the  lack  of  that  experience  which  comes 
to  students  only  by  having  respwisibility 
thrust  upon  them — the  land  that  requires  that 
great  quality  so  lacking  in  the  average  man 
and  woman— the  ability  to  think. 


Charity  begins  at  home — so  should  criti- 
cisnv  so  here’s  one  on  me,  in  my  first  posi¬ 
tion,  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  My  employer 
dictated  two  letters,  one  to  a  large  cigar 
manufacturing  firm  in  PhiladelpWa,  giving  a 
severe  tongue-lashing  to  its  agent  in  Minne¬ 
apolis;  the  other,  to  the  agent,  giving  his 
opinion  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  house  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected.  The  letters  were  switched  to  the 
wrong  envelopes.  Imagine  my  chagrin  when, 
a  few  days  later,  the  letters  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  me,  having  been  returned  to  the  house. 
What  did  he  say  to  me?  Absolutely  nothing. 
That’s  the  reason,  after  twenty-five  years,  I 
am  able  'to  recall  vividly  the  names  of  both 
the  firm  and  the  agent.  Have  I  ever  placed 
a  letter  in  the  wrong  envelope  since?  No. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Association  of 
Electrogists,  oflfcing  with  us,  dictated  a  let¬ 
ter  to  one  of  our  training  students,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  have  seventy  letters  duplicated, 
ready  to  be  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the 
Assodation,  handing  the  student  a  list  con¬ 
taining  the  names  and  addresses.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  to  be  left  on  his  desk  for  signature. 
Upon  his  return,  he  was  amazed  to  find  one 
envelope  addressed  as  follows :  “To  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  Electrogists,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota.’’  It  was  lying  on  top 
of  the  pile  of  seventy  letters.  Lack  of  thought 
due  to  lack  of  experience.  Mr.  Secretary  had 
seventy  envelopes  to  address,  as  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  were  gone  for  the  day. 

A  few  days  later  another  young  lady,  in 
finishing  a  letter  for  the  same  man,  left 
proper  space  for  his  signature,  below  which, 
instead  of  writing,  “Secretary  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrogists,’’  wrote,  “Secretary  of 
State.”  The  letter  was  mailed.  The  day 
after,  he  received  a  number  of  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  election. 

Another  business  man  officing  with  us  dic¬ 
tated  letters  to  two  of  his  customers  wHh  in¬ 
structions  for  the  young  lady  to  sign  his  name 
and  mail  the  letters.  It  so  happened  that 
she  knew  one  of  the  men,  so  indiscreetly 
wrote  a  nice  little  postscript  to  him.  She, 
too,  switched  the  letters  to  the  wrong  en¬ 
velopes.  The  party  receiving  the  letter  with 
the  note  attached  from  the  young  lady  was 
non-plussed,  so  forwarded  it  back  to  the 
writer’s  residence.  The  man  was  away  on  a 
business  trip,  but  his  wife  was  at  home.  After 
full,  convincing  explanations,  upon  his  return, 
a  reconciliation  followed.  Just  a  little 
thoughtless — but  I  dare  say  she’ll  never  do 
it  ag^in. 

A  few  days  ago  I  dictated  a  letter,  saying 
that  I  was  sending  a  bulletin  under  separate 
cover.  When  sig^ning  the  correspondence  I 
missed  the  bulletin.  Upon  inqiury,  the  young 
lady  remarked,  “Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  you 
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expected  me  to  get  it  ready  for  you.”  Just 
a  little  more  lack  of  experience. 

In  the  body  of  a  letter  I  said,  “Now,  Mr. 
Blank,”  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  I  was  writing.  Of 
course,  it  came  to  me  in  the  same  way.” 
More  experience  necessary. 

Overlooking  the  inclosures  for  the  letters 
is  a  daily  occurrence  on  the  part  of  begin¬ 
ners,  notwithstanding  the  proper  indications 
at  the  bottom  of  the  communications.  Mak¬ 
ing  out  card  records,  or  bringing  cards  up  to 
date  is  just  a  little  office  detail  also  easily 
overlooked  by  those  who  don’t  carry  their 
“thinkers”  with  them. 

Getting  Rid  of  Them 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  illustra¬ 
tions?  You  yourselves  could  give  many  simi¬ 
lar  ones.  It  means  that  before  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  our  people  to  the 
public  as  experienced,  responsible,  thinking 
office  employees,  we  must  do  our  part  by 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  that 
responsible  work— real  <^e  work — not  make- 
believe — day  after  day  and  week  after  week. 
Let’s  get  these  mistakes  out  of  their  systems 
before  sending  them  out. 

A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  my  training 
class  were,  addressing  envelopes  from  nicely 
written  typewritten  lists  which  were  on  very 
thin  paper.  Thorough  instructions  were  given 
as  to  accuracy.  Notwithstanding  this,  our 
checkers  found  more  than  one  hundred  errors 
from  the  fifteen  thousand  envelopes.  They 
also  found  that  in  several  instances  two  pages 
had  been  turned,  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  paper. 

You  say,  “This  is  all  very  fine  theory  about 
giving  all  the  students  responsible  office  work, 
but  how  can  it  be  worked  out  in  a  practical 
way  in  the  schoolroom?”  It  can  be  done.  It 
is  being  done,  and  it  is  working  even  much 
better  now  than  four  years  ago  when  the 
system  was  installed,  of  which  I  shall  now 
tell  you.  Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  to 
you.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  if  you  give 
k  a  good  trial,  you’ll  say  it  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  training  you  have  ever  given.  It  is 
producing  the  required  results  in  accordance 
w»th  the  demand  of  the  times. 

The  Business  Mens  Office 
Department 

We  organized  what  we  call  our  Business 
Men’s  Office  Department.  We  associated  with 
us  one  business  man,  for  whom  we  were  fo 
handle  all  the  office  correspondence,  adver¬ 
tising  and  office  routine,  all  free  of  charge, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be 
patient  with  beginners  and  would  be  equally 


painstaking  with  both  good  and  poor  stu¬ 
dents.  Before  entering  tWs  department,  the 
students  must  have  completed  the  regular 
English  and  other  branches  connected  with 
the  course,  and  must  have  attained  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  words  on  the  typewriter  and 
seventy-five  in  shorthand.  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  part-time  supervisor,  and 
to  give  plenty  of  school  correspondence  so 
as  to  keep  everyone  busy  when  through  with 
the  work  of  this  man. 

At  first  we  had  no  more  than  from  four 
to  six  in  the  department  at  one  time.  The 
plan  worked  well  from  the  beginning,  the 
students  having  traced  on  them  real  office 
responsibility,  the  only  thing  that  will  de¬ 
velop  office  help.  In  a  short  time  I  arranged 
for  a  second  one-man  firm  to  office  with  us. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  handling  the  work 
for  five  such  firms,  all  of  whom  office  with 
us,  are  well  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  are 
getting  satisfactory  service.  These  firms  rep¬ 
resent  entirely  different  lines  of  work.  Each 
one  has  its  own  particular  method  of  filing, 
a  business  vocabulary  differing  from  that  of 
the  others,  and  a  style  of  dictation  equally 
as  varied.  Duplicating  of  letters;  filling  in; 
keeping  of  card  records;  tabulating  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  of  sales,  cash  and  credit ; 
receiving  telephone  orders;  discounting  and 
paying  bills,  are  part  of  the  daily  routine. 
Sometimes  one  man  is  gone  from  the  city 
fof  a  few  days,  in  which  case  instruction.s 
are  left  with  a  student  for  the  handling  of 
the  business  in  his  absence — more  respon¬ 
sibility. 

How  much  .time  is  spent  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  you  may  ask?  All  the  way  from  one 
to  three  months — I  should  say  that  two 
months’  time  would  be  a  fair  average.  Your 
own  experience  will  tell  you  that  some  will 
be  better  prepared  in  one  month  than  others 
in  three. 

We  are  now  running  an  average  of  ten  to 
twelve  in  this  department.  The  demand  for 
our  product  has  continued  so  steady  that  we 
have  never  had  any  congestion.  Sonaetimes 
the  beginning  of  a  week  may  find  fifteen  or 
eighteen  in  the  department,  while  the  end  of 
the  week  will  find  only  half  that  number, 
the  others  having  accepted  positions. 

Students  sometimes  desire  to  continue  book¬ 
keeping,  accounting,  or  some  other  subject, 
in  which  case  arrangements  are  made  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

**U  nderstudying** 

Here’s  a  suggestion  worth  while.  If  you 
are  directing  the  department,  have  your  stu¬ 
dents  just  entering  act  as  second  stenogra¬ 
phers  for  a  time.  When  a  man  calls  for 
stenographic  service,  send  a  capable  person 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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From  the  Exlitor’s  Mail  Bag 


r  HE  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 

W.  E.  Smith,  formerly  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  the  High  School  at 
Dunkirk,  are  congratulating  him  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  Utica  Free  Academy,  Utica,  New 
York, 

The  very  effective  work  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  already  done  is  the  best  evidence  that 
Utica,  too,  is  to  be  congratulated.  Those  not 
already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
interested  in  leariung  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  in  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  Smith  is  high  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  commercial 
teachers’  associations  of  the  State,  and  is 
credited  with  more  than  ordinary  talent  in 
arranging  attractive  and  helpful  programs 
that  bring  out  heavy  attendances.  Mr.  Smith 
has  our  best  wishes  for  abundant  success  in 
his  new  work  at  Utica. 


•P*  BURMAHLN  has  just  been 
elected  director  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  in  the  High  School  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Mr.  Burmahln,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  teaching,  has  traveled  extensively  and 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  secretarial 
positions.  He  has  been  a  consistent  student 
in  university  extension  courses  and  in  the 
summer  schools  of  the  universities  of  higher 
learning.  Of  late  he  has  been  availing  him¬ 
self  of  some  of  the  courses  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  experience  and  his  professional 
background  should  insure  his  success  in 
Lynchburg. 

Tyf/’  E  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  H.  I. 
rr  Good,  department  head,  Hutchinson- 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
will,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  super¬ 
vise  the  commercial  work  in  six  high  school 
centers  or  junior  high  schools.  This  is  in 
line  with  a  thoroughly  sound  tendency  in  the 
larger  cities  to  coordinate  the  commercial 
work  in  the  several  schools.  With  the  spread 
of  commercial  work  in  the  grades,  the  junior 
high  schools,  the  senior  high  schools,  the 


junior  colleges,  the  colleges,  universities,  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  part  time  schools  and  eve¬ 
ning  schools,  the  need  of  such  coordination 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  Mr.  Good 
by  reason  of  his  unusually  successful  career 
as  a  commercial  teacher,  as  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  in  Utka  Free  Academy,  later 
as  departmental  head  at  Hutchinson-Central, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  Regents  work  in  the  State,  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  position  to  put  across  a  con¬ 
structive  program  in  his  new  and  larger  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  Buffalo. 

/'T  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  press  of 
Wilmington  that  Beacotn  College,  one  of 
the  country’s  best-known  business  schools,  has 
started  its  twenty-fifth  year  with  the  largest 
enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
Practically  every  high  school  in  the  Del- 
marvia  peninsula  is  represented  in  the  en¬ 
rollment,  as  well  as  the  leading  schools  and  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universties. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Newnam,  president  of  the  Beacom 
College  Club,  announces  that  this  will  be  a 
big  year  for  the  collie  sports  and  other 
Club  activities. 

T/f/’  E  always  note  with  interest  the  prog- 
rr  ress  of  Beckley  College,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  This  institution  has  been 
growing,  in  both  size  and  prestige,  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  college  i  has  just  been 
obliged  to  seek  new  and  larger  quarters.  On 
Monday,  August  25,  it  moved  into  the  John¬ 
son  Building  on  Market  Square,  and  now 
occupies  the  whole  of  that  large  six-story 
building  except  the  gp'ound  floor.  The  build¬ 
ing  recently  occupied  by  the  college  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Market  Streets  will  be 
used  for  a  men’s  dormitory,  and  the  building 
at  1613  North  Front  Street,  also  owned  by 
the  institution,  will  be  used  for  the  girls’ 
dormitory.  \ 

^  COPY  of  the  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald 
.^1  of  November  1,  tells  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Murj^y  School  of  Shorthand  there,  to 
almost  double  its  present  floor  space  in  the 
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Traction  and  Light  Building.  The  two  new  department  and  the  letter  shop  conducted  by 

rooms  being  added  to  the  school  quarters  the  school.  Congratulations,  Miss  Murphy, 

will  give  the  needed  space  for  the  dictation  and  continued  good  success  1 


Going? 

%Jocational  Sducation  Society 

Meets  in  Indianapolis 

December  11-13,  ^9^4 


Z^HE  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education  will 
be  held  at  Indianapolis  December  11, 
12,  and  13,  1924.  Every  part  of  the  program 
of  this  convention  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  commercial  educators.  The  first  of  the 
three  commercial  education  department  meet¬ 
ings  at  this  convention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
general  topic  of  expanding  the  program  for 
retail  store  training.  Mr.  S.  H.  Halle,  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Halle  Brothers,  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
will  speak  on  “The  merchant’s  responsibility 
for  training  his  personnel.”  “How  the  public 
schools  can  contribute  to  the  retail  training 
program”  will  be  discussed  by  City  Director 
Wood  of  the  Vocational  Elducation  Depart¬ 
ment,  Indianapolis.  There  will  be  a  general 
roundtable  discussion  on  retail  selling  educa¬ 
tion  topics  covering  the  Wgh  school  coopera¬ 
tive  courses,  continuation  school,  the  short 
unit  course  for  store  workers.  The  discussion 
of  these  topics  will  be  led  by  Miss  Florence 
M.  Kane,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Miss  Louise  Ross, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Mr.  Edward  Madin, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  and  Miss  Dw- 
othy  Baldwin,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  second  half-day  commercial  education 
meeting  will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beatty,  Director  of  Education,  American 
Rolling  Mall  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
The  main  topic  for  this  conference  will  be 
the  new  clerkship  and  its  influence  on  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  topics  included  are 
“Office  practice  or  clerical  training  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  training  for  stenographic  work,”  “A 
job  analysis  of  typing  and  what  it  revealed,” 
“Filing  on  a  vocaticmal  basis  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum,”  ‘'Qerical  training  needs  of 
one  who  will  enter  business  as  a  bookkeeper,” 
“What  the  evening  school  owes  to  the  clerk 
who  enrolls  for  extension  business  training.” 
Speakers  fw  this  session  are  Mr.  H.  C.  Pen- 
nicke.  Manager,  Service  and  Planning,  Ameri¬ 
can  Central  Life  Insurance  Company;  Miss 
Nina  Cox,  Brown  Efficiency  Bureau;  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Stilz,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Kiefer  Stewart  Company;  Mr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  Iowa  State  University;  Miss  Elstelle 
Hunter,  Yawman  and  Erbe  Manufacturing 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Saul,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  third  half-day  commercial  education 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  topic  of  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion  problems  in  commercial  education.  At 
this  meeting  Dean  W.  S.  Taylor,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  “Training  needs  of  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  in  service  with  special  reference  to  com¬ 
mercial  teachers.”  The  remainder  of  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems 
submitted  by  leading  commercial  ^ucators 
throughout  the  country.  The  discussion  lead¬ 
ers  for  this  conference  will  be  Principal  Carl 
V.  Ammerman,  Broad  and  Ripple  High 
School,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  William  Bachrach, 
Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  and 
Director  of  Continuation  Schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Burgess,  Arsenal 
Technical  Schools,  Indianapolis.  Ample  time 
will  be  given  for  general  discussion  in  which 
•all  teachers  present  will  be  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Furthermore,  those  present  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  for  discussion 
important  problems  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  them  and  their  associates. 

.The  National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
catKHi  is  the  organization  to  which  all  voca¬ 
tional  educators  most  look  for  their  main 
support  and  the  further  extension  of  voca¬ 
tional  educational  offerings  in  the  public 
schools.  This  Society  is  worthy  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  commercial  educator  in  the 
country.  All  who  can  do  so  should  attend 
this  Indianapolis  convention,  which  is  likely  to 
reach  a  new  high-water  mark  in  convention 
organization  and  management.  The  hotel 
headquarters  for  the  convention  will  be  the 
Claypool  Hotel. 

Remember  the  dates,  December  11,  12,  13, 
1924. 
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Qraded  Tests  in  Shorthand 

By  C,  L,  Michael 

Principal,  Commercial  Department,  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


^~yOME  years  ago  I  was  given  a  business 
.  \  college  class  in  advanced  shorthand.  The 
manager  of  the  school  told  me  that  most 
of  the  students  had  been  in  shorthand  long 
enough  to  graduate,  and  should  have  their 
diplomas  within  a  few  weeks.  I  asked  him 
what  the  requirements  were,  and  he  told  me 
100  words  a  minute.  Now  in  that  entire 
class  there  was  not  a  single  student  who  could 
write  100  words  a  minute. 

I  began  to  look  for  the  reason.  I  found 
in  the  former  teacher’s  files  great  numbers 
of  transcripts  that  had  been  carefully  cor¬ 
rected — some  of  them  having  as  many  as  50 
or  more  corrections,  but  apparently  not  one 
of  these  nicely  red  penciled  transcripts  had 
ever  been  seen  by  the  students. 

Here  was  a  situation  that  required  swne- 
thing  drastic.  I  studied  the  matter  very  seri¬ 
ously.  The  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  that 
these  students  were  making  so  many  errors 
in  their  transcripts  that  no  one  would  want 
them  as  stenographers.  What  to  do  1 

The  Mailable  Transcript 

I  started  from  the  basic  fact  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  not  send  out  a  letter  with  a 
single  error,  much  less  with  50.  Then  I  dic¬ 
tated  a  few  letters  and  some  solid  matter  at 
100  words  a  minute  and  asked  for  transcripts. 
Not  one  perfect  transcript  was  turned  in. 
They  didn’t  even  approach  perfection.  I  then 
had  an  inspiration.  I  would  dictate  at  a  rate 
at  whidi  they  could  transcribe  their  notes, 
without  error,  if  it  was  only  25  words  per 
minute.  But  I  began  at  60  words  a  minute, 
explaining  to  the  students  that  when  they 
dould  transcribe  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a 
minute  I  would  pass  them  on  to  80  words  a 
minute  to  be  transcribed  at  the  rate  of  25 
words  a  minute,  and  then  to  100,  and  then 
they  would  be  passed  for  their  diploma. 

Working  for  Okehs 

The  first  day  I  dictated  five  or  six  letters. 
I  made  a  list  of  the  students  in  the  class  and 
when  they  wrote  a  letter  without  an  error  I 
would  okeh  H,  give  them  credit  on  my  list 
and  put  it  in  the  file  basket.  In  fact,  I  put 
all  the  letters  I  corrected  in  the  basket  with 
the  corrections  marked  on  them.  The  first 
few  days  there  were  very  few  okehs.  'The 
students  had  not  developed  the  habit  of  doing 


things  accurately.  They  were  eager  to  see 
the  letters  1  had  g<me  over  and  kept  the  file 
basket  absolutely  empty.  It  developed  into 
a  contest  to  see  who  could  get  the  greatest 
number  of  okehs.  So  well  did  this  plan  work 
that  I  determined  to  use  it  in  my  advanced 
shorthand  class  in  Phoenix  Union  High 
School.  This  is  the  way  I  do  it  here. 

T he  Phoenix  Plan 

Our  school  year  is  divided  into  six  terms 
of  six  weeks  each,  approximately.  We  issue 
report  cards  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  I  start  the  ad¬ 
vanced  class  on  a  review  of  the  textbook  and 
Speed  Studies.  At  tiie  beginning  of  the  fifth 
week  I  explain  to  the  class  that  I  am  going 
to  dictate  a  number  of  fifty-word  letters,  each 
letter  dictated  in  exactly  one  minute;  that 
they  are  to  transcribe  as  many  of  these  as 
they  can  and  hand  them  in;  they  hand  in 
only  those  they  think  are  correct.  Then  I 
go  over  every  letter — not  by  copy,  however, 
because  that  would  take  entirely  too  long — 
but  nm  over  them  rapidly  for  any  errors 
that  may  be  apparent.  In  fact,  the  require¬ 
ment  is  ‘Hhat  a  letter,  in  order  to  be  okehed, 
must  be  such  as  a  business  man  would  send 
out.” 

** Takes**  Required 

I  usually  dictate  from  three  to  five  letters 
a  day,  requiring  that  one  or  more  of  them  be 
transcribed  in  the  class  with  pen  or  pencil. 
I  start  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
week,  knowing  that  it  is  going  to  take  some 
of  them  at  least  two  weeks  to  get  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  fifty-word  letters  tran¬ 
scribed  correctly.  I  have  been  requiring 
5-50’s,  6-60’s,  7-70’s,  8-80’s,  9-90’s,  and  10-100’s, 
and  the  following  rates  of  speed  for  taking 
and  transcribing:  50-10;  60-15;  70-20  ;  80-25; 
90-30;  100-35. 

To  get  five  fifty-word  letters  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  a  passing  grade  the  first  term. 
Those  who  cannot  get  that  many  are  con¬ 
ditioned.  If  they  make  the  60’s,  the  condition 
is  removed,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  week,  I 
begin  dictating  the  60’s,  because  I  have  found 
out  by  experience  that  the  hard  struggle  is  on 
the  50’s,  although  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  not  tried,  that  such  would  not  be  the 
case.  They  can  get  the  60’s  in  about  half  the 
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time  they  can  the  50’s,  because  they  have 
learned  to  do  things  correctly.  The  students 
naturally  think  the  60’s  will  be  terrible,  but 
always  after  I  have  dictated  the  60’s  almost 
the  entire  class  will  look  up  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  and  exclaim,  “Why,  those  were 
easier  than  the  50’sl” 

The  70’s  are  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  usually  easier  for  the  students  than 
the  lower  speed  letters.  Of  course,  I  also 
give  solid  matter  along  with  the  different 
speed  letters. 

This  plan  of  test  nray  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
adapted  to  any  class  of  students.  This  test 
may  be  used  as  a  contest  by  putting  the  names 
of  the  students  all  on  the  board  and  marking 
down  the  number  of  okehed  letteVs  they  get 
daily. 

Grading  the  Work 

By  using  this  method  of  test,  the  teacher 
is  relieved  of  a  lot  of  work  checking  papers 
during  the  interim.  My  method  of  grading 
is  about  this:  daily  recitation,  one-third;  test. 


one-third;  transcripts,  one-third;  for  the  first 
three  terms,  and  then  for  the  last  terms,  tran¬ 
scripts  count  one-half ;  test,  one-half. 

Varying  the  Plan 

This  system,  of  course,  may  be  varied,  and 
I  usually  have  varied  it  some,  but  not  much. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  try  the  plan  of  dic¬ 
tating  eighty-five  word  letters  about  the  third 
week  of  the  term,  and  ninety-word  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Of  course,  in  that  event, 
I  will  not  dictate  as  many  letters  as  I  do 
when  they  are  dictated  only  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 

I  have  been  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  for 
fifteen  years.  For  the  first  ten  years,  I 
changed  my  plan  of  teaching  the  advanced 
class  every  year.  In  fact,  I  was  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  until  I  developed  the 
plan  here  given.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
no  inclination  whatever  to  change,  except  as 
to  some  slight  modification  of  the  original 
plan. 


V^>(^tional  (Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Hotel  Brown,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  December  28-31,  IQ24 
SHORTHAND  ROUND  TABLE  PROGRAM 


Monday,  December  M— 8  to  5  p.  m. 

Factors  Predetermining  Success  in  Typewriting,  by  Minnie  A.  Farra,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

(Thirty  minutes) 

The  Appliation  of  Psychology  to  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting,  by  Dr.  IV.  F.  Book,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

(Forty-live  minutes) 

Round  Table  Discussion,  led  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Normal  School, 
IVhitewater,  Wisconsin 

Tuesday,  December  SO — 1  to  S  p.  m. 

My  Day's  Work — How  it  is  Planned  and  Carried  Out,  by  IV.  H.  Harvard,  Office  Training  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

(Thirty  minutes) 

Tests  and  Awards  in  Shorthand,  by  Eleanor  Skimin,  Head  of  Shorthand  Department,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

(Thirty  minutes) 

Round  Table  Discussion,  led  by  Rutheda  A.  Hunt,  Tortmship  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Wednesday,  December  81 — 0:80  to  It 

The  Correlation  of  Advanced  Shorthand  With  Secretarial  Work,  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Crosswhite,  Littleford 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(Thirty  minutes) 

The  Correlation  of  Secretarial  Work  With  Accounting,  by  Anna  Mitchell,  Fugaesi  School  of  Business, 
Lesrington,  Kentucky 

(Thirty  minutes) 

Round  Table  Discussion,  led  by  Robert  M.  Grant,  Yeatman  High  School,  St,  Louis,  Missouri 
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The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Five  Articles 

By  Edward  J.  McNamara 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Night  Schools  of  New  York  City  and 


Administrative  Assistant  at  the  Girls* 

yfCL  effeotive  teaching  rests  upcm  the 
power  of  the  teacher  to  get  and 
^  ^  maintain  good  order  while  he  is 
teaching.  This  is  the  essence  of  discipline. 
Just  as  an  army  or  a  company  is  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  when  the  commander  can  get  the 
reaction  he  desires  from  them,  so  is  a  class 
well  disciplined  when  the  teacher  can  get  the 
desired  result  in  behavior  from  them  without 
any  apparent  effort.  But  the  army  com¬ 
mander  may  obtain  his  discipline  in  a  number 
of  ways,  some  of  which  are  good  and  some 
of  which  are  bad,  and  so  may  the  teacher. 
If  the  officer  gets  cooperation  and  obedience 
from  his  men  because  he  inflicts  severe 
punishment,  he  has  used  the  lowest  motive 
force;  if  he  is  obeyed  and  his  men  extend 
the  best  cooperation  to  him  because  they  re¬ 
spect  and  love  him,  he  is  using  a  better 
motive.  If  they  cooperate  not  only  because 
they  hold  the  officer  in  high  esteem,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  proud  of  the  company  to 
which  they  belong,  and  are  inspired  to  protect 
its  good  name,  they  are  actuated  by  the  high¬ 
est  motive.  So  it  is  with  the  discipline  of 
the  evening  school  class.  There  are  good 
and  bad  motives  of  discipline,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  evening  school  teacher  will  be  quick 
to  recognize  these  differences. 

Discipline 

I>ay  school  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with 
immature  minds  find  it  imperative  to  make 
an  adjustment  in  school  discipline  as  one  of 
their  first  steps  in  taking  over  an  evening 
school  class.  With  the  younger  pupils  in  a 
day  school,  discipline  is  frequently  enforced 
by  lower  motives,  such  as  punishments,  loss 
of  marks,  etc.  Results  may  be  produced  in 
these  cases  because  the  pupil  has  no  escape 
from  them;  but  in  an  evening  school,  under 
a  plan  of  voluntary  attendance,  the  use  of 
such  disciplinary  motives  proves  disastrous, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  attendance.  In  an 
evening  school,  more  than  in  any  other,  is 
the  highest  type  of  discipline  needed.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  examine  some  cases  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  I  have  observed. 

Here  is  a  teacher  with  a  class  of  men 
rang^ing  in  age  from  eighteen  to  forty-five. 
He  asks  a  question  and  calls  upon  a  member 
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of  the  class.  By  the  time  the  young  man  has 
collected  his  thoughts  and  is  ready  to  give 
the  answer,  the  teacher  becomes  impatient 
and  brusquely  says,  “Next”  or  “Jones,  you 
tell  us.” 

Here  is  a  teacher  of  shorthand  with  a  series 
of  Wordsigns  on  the  board.  He  calls  upon 
a  young  lady  in  his  class  to  read  from  the 
board,  and  when  she  makes  two  or  three  mis¬ 
takes,  he  says,  “Sit  down.  You’re  a  failure.” 

This  teacher  calls  upon  a  student  to  read 
back  a  letter  which  has  been  dictated,  and, 
noticing  that  the  student  has  not  risen  to  re¬ 
cite,  he  says,  “What’s  the  matter  with  your 
legs?  Can’t  you  stand  on  your  feet?” 

All  of  these  instances  are  alike  in  that 
they  represent  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  get  a  certain  result  or  response 
from  the  members  of  his  class.  They  are 
slight  matters  of  discipline,  but  important, 
nevertheless,  because  they  show  the  need  for 
adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  young  men 
and  women  are  very  likely  treated  with  cour¬ 
tesy  and  politeness  by  their  employers,  and 
their  experience  in  the  business  world  has 
shown  them  how  to  resent  unreasonable  treat¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  has  prob¬ 
ably  used  this  method  on  young  pupils  to 
make  them  pay  attention,  and  no  resentment 
has  been  felt  because  we  are  still  in  a  stage 
of  pedagogy  where  that  situation  is  accepted 
more  or  less  philosophically  as  the  usual  lot 
of  the  pupil.  But  with  an  adult,  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  He  is  used  to  having  his  say,  and  he 
dislikes  being  mentally  jostled  or  hurried 
about  it.  Discipline  of  this  kind  only  irri¬ 
tates. 

In  the  second  case,  the  teacher  ag;ain  uses 
a  device  that  is  still  en»ployed  with  impunity 
upon  children,  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
use  it  upon  adults.  A  reprimand  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  cithers  is  unnecessarily  humiliating; 
it  is  seldom  used  in  business,  and  it  should 
not  be  used  in  the  evening  school.  It  does 
not  instill  any  desire  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble  with  the  student;  there  is  no  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  the  Wordsigns.  The  only  desire 
aroused  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
reprimand,  and  that  can  most  surely  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  dropping  out  of  the  class. 

In  the  third  case,  the  teacher  is  insisting 
upon  something  that  does  not  seem  worth  tlie 
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trouble.  He  is  disagreeable  unnecessarily.  In 
an  adult  class  the  practice  of  standing  to  re¬ 
cite  may  well  be  waived.  Originally,  I  think 
the  practice  arose  as  a  mark  of  respect  which 
young  children  owed  to  their  elders.  But  I 
think  the  teacher  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  has  the  respect  of  his  class  without  de¬ 
manding  the  ceremony;  particularly  if  he  de¬ 
serves  it.  The  insistence  upon  a  standing 
recitation  most  times  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
time,  but  is  often  inconsiderate  and  inconveni¬ 
ent,  for  many  of  our  classes  meet  in  rooms 
equipped  with  desks  for  the  younger  children, 
and^it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  an  adult  to 
rise*  with  any  degree  of  promptness  or  even 
of  certainty. 

In  connection  with  discipline  in  the  evening 
school,  serious  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
principles  and  motives  underlying  H.  Penal¬ 
ties,  reprimands,  and  force  are  out  of  order. 
Th^  should  give  place  to  Leadership  and 
Cooperation.  Emerson  in  one  of  his  essays 
points  out  that  no  group  of  boys  can  ever  get 
together  without  developing  a  leader ;  in  every 
evening  school  class,  the  teacher  must  be  the 
leader,  the  dominating  force.  The  word 
“pedagogue”  comes  from  the  word  which 
designated  the  one  who  guided  or  led  the 
young  Roman  boy  to  school.  In  the  evening 
school,  the  teacher  must  be  the  pedagogue. 
He  must  lead  in  the  field  of  thought,  in  edu¬ 
cation,  along  the  path  of  knowledge  or  skill, 
as  it  were.  He  must  not  drive. 

Lead — Dont  Drive! 

Leadership  in  connection  with  discipline  is 
a  matter  of  a  dominating  personality.  The 
leader  knows  where  he  is  going,  and  he  im¬ 
presses  others  with  the  idea  that  he  knows 
the  way.  The  teacher  who  would  attain 
leadership  must  know  where  he  is  going  each 
night.  His  work  must  be  well  planned;  he 
must  have  gone  over  every  step  of  the  way; 
he  has  anticipated  the  difficulties,  and  has  re¬ 
sourcefulness  enough  to  overcome  them.  The 
class  follows  him  with  confidence. 

Leadership  demands  respect.  The  teacher 
who  becomes  a  leader  to  his  class  does  not 
take  his  work  lightly,  indifferently.  He  does 
not  make  mistakes  in  his  outlines;  he  does 
not  compromise  with  carelessness  and  accept 
anything  handed  to  him  by  a  student  who  has 
developed  slovenly  habits.  He  insists  upon 
politeness  and  courtesy,  and  recognizes  k  as 
fair  that  students  should  have  the  same  rights. 

Gain  Cooperation 

Cooperation  is  secured  largely  through* 
understanding.  With  a  class  of  young  stu¬ 
dents,  it  is  not  always  important  to  take  them 
into  your  confidence.  Drills  are  conducted. 


exercises  taken,  many  times  without  the  stu¬ 
dent  receiving  an  explanation  of  why  they 
are  taken.  This  is  never  good  policy,  but  it 
is  frequently  done  by  teachers.  Because  it 
is  more  or  less  of  a  rather  common  experience 
to  children,  they  accept  it  without  protest, 
but  for  adults,  cooperation  can  best  be  secured 
by  telling  them  the  why  of  everything.  If  a 
drill  is  to  be  given,  tell  them  what  you  hope 
to  accomplish.  If  an  exercise  is  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  tell  them  what  you  hope  it  will  accom¬ 
plish  for  them.  In  other  words,  don’t  send 
them;  take  them  with  you. 

Know  Your  Students 
Individually 

Cooperation  depends  upon  understanding. 
When  we  understand  our  pupil,  we  can  get 
cooperation.  Let  me  urge,  therefore,  that  as 
soon  as  possible,  all -evening  school  teachers 
get  to  know  their  students  personally.  It  dis¬ 
courages  me  when  I  enter  a  room  and  find  a 
teacher  calling  upon  students  from  cards 
which  he  holds  in  his  hands.  For  the  first 
few  recitations,  this  method  may  be  justified, 
but  it  should  be  quickly  aba^oned.  The 
pupil  should  represent  a  personality  rather 
than  a  square  marked  upcm  a  seating  chart. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  for  the  teacher 
to  call  the  roll  aloud.  By  looking  over  the 
class,  he  should  be  able  to  mark  his  attend¬ 
ance  quickly  and  quietly.  The  best  way  of 
knowing  your  students  and  getting  their  co¬ 
operation  is  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  When 
they  are  absent,  don’t  be  satisfied  to  send  them 
a  card  asking  them  to  return.  See  that  they 
report  to  you  personally  and  explain  why  they 
were  not  present.  This  will  frequently  put 
you  in  possession  of  information  that  will  be 
most  valuable  in  understanding  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  regular  attendance,  and  it 
will  indicate  more  of  a  personal  interest.  If 
nothing  else  can  be  done  about  it,  even  sym¬ 
pathy  helps. 

Holding  Attendance 

When  a  postal  card  does  not  bring  back  a 
reply  cwr  the  return  of  your  student,  send  a 
letter.  If  a  letter  fails  to  elicit  a  response, 
send  another  member  of  the  class  who  lives 
in  the  vicinity.  The  teaxdier  who  gets  this 
idea  of  leadership  and  cooperation  into  use 
in  her  work  seldom  has  to  worry  about  low 
attendance.  She  has  'interest  and  efficient 
work  each  supporting  and  strengthening  the 
other. 


[Mr.  McNamara’s  article  in  our  January  issue  will 
deal  with  "Teaching  Principles  in  Evening  School.‘‘'\ 
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Educational  Opportunities  of  the  business 
Department  of  the  Tublic  Schools 

An  extract  from  a  talk  delivered  before  the  National  Association  of  Public  School 
Business  Officials  at  Indianapolis,  May  14,  1924 

By  Clyde  Blanchard 

Secretary-Business  Manager,  Berkeley  (California)  Public  Schools 


Z^HERE  is  no  group  of  subjects  in  our 
curriculum  to-day  more  fundamental 
than  the  group  of  commercial  subjects. 
From  the  seventh  grade  through  the  twelfth 
grade  our  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are 
being  taught  the  fundamentals  of  business. 
Many  of  them  will  receive  no  further  train¬ 
ing  before  employment.  The  taxpayers  have 
whole-heartedly  backed  up  every  effort  in  the 
past  of  our  schools  to  train  our  children  prop¬ 
erly  in  business  fundamentals.  Second  only 
to  the  English  Department  in  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  represents  a  huge  sum  of  money  invested 
in  rooms,  equipment,  and  salaries. 

In  Berkeley,  California,  a  city  of  70,000,  we 
have  only  an  average-sized  commercial  de¬ 
partment  in  our  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  yet  our  commercial  classes  CKCupy 
more  than  twenty  class  rooms  day  and  night — 
rooms  filled  with  up-to-date  business  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  charge  of  trained  commercial 
teachers  whose  combined  annual  salaries  total 
more  than  $30,000. 

Having  had  several  years’  experience  as  a 
commercial  teacher,  I  realized  how  difficult 
it  was  to  give  actual  business  training  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  theory.  The 
value  of  testing  one’s  operative  skill  and  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  before  leaving  school  was 
too  evident,  however,  for  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  classroom  theory  and  the  customary 
office  training  found  in  most  schools. 

In  a  conference  with  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  we  carefully  considered  the  possibility 
and  advisability  of  using  the  Business  Offices 
for  our  advanced  office  training.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  presence  of 
student  help  might  tend  to  slightly  disorganize 
and  slow  up  our  work,  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  outweighed  the  inconveniences. 

We  arranged,  therefore,  a  budget  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
and  other  commercial  classes,  duplicating 
carefully  both  the  printed  forms  and  the 
transactions  of  each  department  in  our  ad¬ 
ministration  building.  We  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  include  the  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  in  the  jimior  high  schools,  sending 


their  instructors  of  arithmetic,  typing,  -and 
other  subjects  the  triplicate  copies  of  all  our 
invoices  and  duplicates  of  many  of  our  re¬ 
ports  and  letters.  These  papers  are  largely 
used  in  business  arithmetic,  penmanship,  filing, 
and  typing  classes. 

The  advanced  classes  are  busily  engaged 
two  periods  a  day  in  learning  the  routine  of 
purchase  order  clerks,  storeroom  clerks,  pay¬ 
roll  clerks,  dictaphone  operators,  mimeograph 
operators  and  similar  routine  office  posi¬ 
tions. 

As  soon  as  an  instuctor  is  satisfied  that  he 
has  a  student  we  can  use  in  one  of  these  posi¬ 
tions,  he  schedules  that  student  so  that  he 
reports  to  our  offices  the  last  two  periods  of 
the  school  day  and  when  practicable  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings.  If  we  use  the  student  after 
school  hours  we  pay  him  at  the  average  rate 
of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

To  our  gfreat  satisfaction,  we  have  found 
after  more  than  three  years’  experience  with 
student  help  so  trained,  that  instead  of  slow¬ 
ing  up  our  office  work  and  causing  confusion, 
these  earnest,  well-trained  students  are  speed¬ 
ing  up  our  work.  The  regular  office  employees 
are  continually  on  their  very  best  behaviour 
as  models  of  efficiency.  In  their  relation  of 
assistant  instructors,  their  pride  in  their  duties 
has  increased.  The  overhead  of  our  business 
department  is  materially  lower  than  it  could 
be  without  student  help.  We  expect  to  take 
care  of  the  growth  in  our  business  without 
additional  expense  for  labor. 

Our  $30,000  commercial  teacher  pay  roll, 
and  our  commercial  department  investment  is 
paying  dividends,  not  only  in  cash,  but  also 
in  a  high  vocational  efficiency  otherwise  im¬ 
possible. 

This  illustration  of  the  educational  oppor- 
ttmities  of  a  business  department  is  but  one 
of  several  which  could  be  mentioned.  I  do 
not  feel  that  Berkeley  is  doing  anything  that 
cannot  and  probably  is  not  being  done  in  many 
other  school  systems.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth 
the  time  to  consider  seriously  our  educational 
opportunities,  to  realize  that  Education  is  our 
business,  and  to  offer  our  specialized  training 
in  its  behalf. 


The  T^rivate  Qommercial  SchooV s  ^ig  Opportunity 


had  an  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening  talk  the  other  day  with  the 
r  r  president  of  a  big  private  commer¬ 
cial  school  of  New  England. 

We  were  rather  startled  to  hear  him  say, 
“The  private  commercial  school  is  doomed.” 

“How  is  it,"  we  replied,  “that  you  are 
buying  more  books  than  ever  before?" 

“Oh,  that’s  different,"  he  answered;  “I 
learned  some  years  ago  that  if  you  are  going 
to  keep  up  with  the  procession  you’d  better 
step  right  out  ahead  of  it  and  let  the  proces¬ 
sion  come  up  to  you.” 

Then  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  some  won¬ 
derfully  printed  and  illustrated  brochures 
dealing  with  different  new  courses  he  was 
offering — business  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  real  estate,  salesmanship,  account¬ 
ancy,  advertising,  secretarial  science,  etc.  He 
is  building  on  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
basic  business  school  subjects  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  English  a 
superstructure  of  extension  courses  that  made 
it  possible  for  every  student  who  enters  his 
school  to  keep  on  even  after  he  gets  the  much 
coveted  job.  The  beauty  of  this  policy,  from 
the  business  point  of  view,  is  that  the  selling 
of  such  courses  meets  with  less  sales  resist¬ 
ance.  Moreover,  he  had  gone  at  it  in  no 
“piker”  spirit;  there  were  listed,  among  those 
giving  instruction  in  the  higher  courses,  pro¬ 
fessors  from  leading  colleges,  business  men, 
and  specialists  in  different  fields.  One  of  the 
courses  that  arrested  our  attention  particu¬ 
larly,  on  account  of  its  immediate  tie-up  with 
shorthand,  was  the  course  in  Secretarial  tech¬ 
nique,  running  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  operated  as  a  “finishing  school”  after 
the  fundamental  stenographic  course  had  been 
acquired.  Its  organizaticm  showed  a  masterly 
understanding  of  what  was  needed,  and  the 
answer  to  it  was  a  school  running  to  capacity. 

“How  is  it  working  out?”  we  asked. 

“I  have  had  these  courses  in  operation  more 
than  four  years,"  he  said,  “and,  to  use  a 
western  expression,  I  am  ‘sittin’  pretty  and 
ridin*  handsome.’  You  know,  of  course,  •  I 
am  erecting  an  eight-story  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  in  the  very  center  of  the  business  district 
to  house  what  is  now  a  real  business  school.” 


“Then  why  such  pessimism  and  dark,  dank 
forebodings  about  the  future  of  the  private 
buriness  school?” 

“Oh,  well,”  he  answered,  “what  I  meant 
was  that  the  old-time  conception  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  school  such  as  still  hcdds  good  in  many 
places  is  passe ;  the  six-horse  Concord  stage, 
with  all  its  picturesqueness,  is  no  rival  for 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.” 

This  man  does  not  stand  alone  in  his 
pioneering  in  converting  traditional  practical 
subjects  into  concrete,  expanding,  vitalizing 
energy.  We  could  name  a  dozen  or  more  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  that  have  seen 
the  light.  In  the  school,  as  elsewhere,  vision — 
practical  vision — splays  an  important  part.  The 
modern  private  business  school  has  a  great 
opportunity;  it  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
this  type  of  education;  it  can  continue  to  be. 
It  is  much  easier  for  the  private  commercial 
school  to  step  out  into  new  but  collateral 
fields.  It  does  not  have  to  consult  with,  “sell,” 
persuade,  and  convince  an  academically  in¬ 
clined  Board  of  Education  of  the  merit  of  its 
new  conception.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  put  it 
into  operation.  Such  a  course  of  action  gives 
prestige;  the  educational  theory  is  sound;  the 
rewards  unlimited. 

Just  as  one  little  side-light  on  the  situa¬ 
tion — think  what  it  means  to  have  a  constant 
influx  of  young  men  and  women  from  busi¬ 
ness  who  have  acquired  the  visicwi  that  comes 
from  everyday  contact  with  business.  How 
long  before  the  business  school  will  learn 
that  the  old  ways  were  good  enough  once — 
but  are  not  good  enough  to-day  1 

— R.  P.  S. 


Convenient! 

A  that  the  American  Shorthand 

JLj  Teacher  has  gro»wn  up  to  the  size  of 
the  Gregg  Writer,  teachers  will  be  able  to 
use  their  Gregg  Writer  Dowst  Binders  to 
hold  both  magazines,  which  will  be  a  decided 
convenience.  Each  magazine  can  be  kept  in 
a  separate  binder,  or  the  two  magazines  for 

(Continued  on  page  let) 
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Sample  Final  Exam 

yt  S  midyear  promotion  time  appro 
for  the  tests  to  be  given  your  clasi 
Here  is  a  final  examination  siibr 
was  supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 
find  it  of  interest  and  help  in  preparing 

Final  Shorthand  Examination — Low  Second  '  i 

(Tvio  Hours) 

1.  a.  Write  the  4  vowel  groups  in  longhand  and  shorthand. 

Mark  the  vowels.  5 

b.  Write  the  5  rules  for  joining  circles. 

Illustrate  each  in  longhand  and  shorthand.  5 

2.  a.  Give  the  rules  for  writing  the  O  hodc.  5 

b.  Give  the  rules  for  writing  the  OO  hook.  5 

Note:  Illustrate  each  rule  in  longhand  and  shorthand.  ‘ 

3.  a.  Write  the  following  in  shorthand,  and  give  the  rules  for  joining  the  S  and  the  TH.  5 


sage 

as,  thee,  these 
thick,  athlete 

b.  Name  the  4  simple  prefixes,  and  the  5  simple  suffixes. 
Illustrate  each. 

4.  a.  Name  the  blends. 

Illustrate  each. 

b.  Write  the  4  diphthongs  in  longhand  and  shorthand. 
Illustrate  each. 

5.  Write  5  rules  for  reversing  to  express  R. 

Illustrate  each. 

6-10.  Theory  Words.  1%  deducted  for  each  error. 


fetch  . . . 
cane  . . . . 
palate 
shop  . . . , 
bawl  ... 
applaud 
tawny  . . 
shallow 
huddle  . 
gull  . . . . 
coal  . . . . 
wail  . . . . 
twill  . . . , 
headway 
Whitney 
yawn  . . , 
world  . . 
thought  . 
jealous 
blank  . . , 
ringing  , 
clippings 
ration  . . 
those  . . . 
brow  . . , 


choice . 

youth  . . 

noise  . 

olio  . 

lion  . 

science  .... . 

mania  . 

create  . 

victim  . 

crisis  . 

native  . 

donanded  . . 
wlht  to  do  . 
in  due  time 
endure  .... 

tardy  . 

lard  . 

barn  . 

dares  . 

sermon  .... 
southern  . . , 

worse  . 

determine  . . 
instances  . . 
lucky  . 
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mtions  in  Shorthand 


es,  plans  are  being  made  by  all  of  you 
who  have  completed  their  theory  work. 
;d  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahln,  while  he 
Houston,  Texas.  We  believe  you  will 
ir  new  tests. 


Final  Shorthand  Examination — High  Second 

(Two  Hours) 

1.  a.  Express  the  past  tense  of  want,  correct,  copy,  add. 

b.  Add  er  or  or  to  near,  call,  ship,  firm. 

c.  Can  a  word  be  abbreviated  in  shorthand?  If  so,  how? 

d.  What  is  the  difference  in  writing  cent  and  per  cent?  10 

2.  Write  words  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  the  following  prefixes  and 


suffixes: 

extra- 

under- 

-ification 

-nity 

intra- 

post- 

-ical 

-lity 

alter- 

self- 

-ingly 

-city 

detr- 

ante- 

-itis 

-ology 

restr- 

ship- 

-gram 

-egraph 

Write  words  in  longhand  and  shorthand  to  illustrate  5  joined  prefixes  and  5  joined 

suffixes: 

Give  name,  and  longhand  and  shorthand  forms  for  3  diphthongs. 

Illustrate 

four  different  vowel  combinations. 

Give  3  suggestions  for  the  omission  of  vowels. 

Write  the 

following  words  in 

longhand  and  shorthand: 

folder 

thermos 

thirty 

your  letter  of  4th  inst. 

poor 

common 

$5.00 

from  time  to  time 

heartily 

beef 

6  cents 

day  after  day 

alert 

styles 

lion 

little  by  little 

search 

war 

divided 

in  regard  to  the  mattei 

6-10.  Theory  Words.  1%  deducted  for  each  error. 


subscription 
sometime  . . . 
handkerchief 
thereafter  . . 

windy  . 

latitude  .... 
$12,000,000  . 
self-made  . . 
exactly  .... 
Sedalia  . . . . 
significance  . 
equipment  . 
trump  .  . . . . 
miraculous  . 
disaster  . . . . 
boulevard  . . 
defendant  . . 
envelope  . . . 
hieroglyidiic 
repugnant  . . 
vocabulary  < 
southwest  . . 

agree  . 

pupil  . 

herewith  . . . 


democratic  . . 
ignorant  . . . . 
passenger  . . . 
struggle  .... 

under  . 

conclusion  . 
occasion  . . . 
century  .... 
election  . . . . 

o’clock  . 

construe  . . . 

dollar  . 

truth  . 

detail  . 

everyone  . . . 
conspicuous 
disadvantage 
production  . 

rule  . 

tranquil  ... 

east  . 

energy  .... 
educate  . . . . 
territory  . . . 
otherwise  . . 
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and  have  the  new  one  sit  in,  the  first  stenog¬ 
rapher  having  all  the  responsibility,  and  as¬ 
signing  part  of  the  correspondence  to  her 
understudy.  In  a  short  time  the  second 
stenographer  is  ready  to  render  fair  service 
in  the  first  chair.  Always  have  enough  stu¬ 
dents  familiar  with  stencil  cutting,  the  regu¬ 
lating  and  inking  of  the  machine,  the  making 
of  card  records,  and  other  routine  so  that  as 
the  best  ones  leave  for  positions  others  arc 
ready  to  take  their  places  with  little  or  no 
extra  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  super¬ 
visor. 

Handling  Job  Work 

Stencils,  letterheads,  second  sheets,  etc.,  are 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  students  of  this 
department.  Do  they  waste  considerable  ma¬ 
terial?  Yes,  of  course  they  do.  This  must 
be  expected.  The  students  are  taught,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  as  saving  as  possible.  To  over¬ 
come  this  waste,  and  for  additional  training, 
as  well  as  profit,  we  take  in  a  large  amount 
of  job  work  each  month,  which  brings  us 
regular  commercial  prices.  Do  the  students 
get  paid  for  this?  Not  generally.  Do  they 
understand  what  you  get  for  this  extra  work? 
Yes,  we  tell  them  just  what  onr  prices  are  on 
the  different  kinds  of  work  as  part  of  their 
education,  and  have  them  figure  for  them¬ 
selves  how  much  they  can  actually  earn  in  a 
day  by  addressing  envelopes,  filling  in,  fold¬ 
ing  circulars,  stamping,  etc.  For  instance, 
I  had  a  number  stamping  letters  a  few  days 
ago.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  three  thousand 
run,  I  figured  up  on  the  blackboard  before 
their  eyes  and  showed  them  that  one  in  the 
class,  at  the  prices  charged,  would  have 
earned  for  her  employer  just  $120  in  a  day. 
The  most  skillful  person  earned  at  the  rate 
of  $4.80  a  day.  Do  you  think  that  made 
them  think?  Some  of  my  best  students  are 
now  filling  in  letters  or  addressing  envelopes 
at  the  rate  of  170  to  200  an  hour. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  students  are  will¬ 
ing  to  perform  this  commercial  work  without 
compensation,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  we 
are  making  money  from  their  services.  If 
we  should  exact  a  full  day’s  work  on  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  for  instance,  they  might 
rebel,  and  would  have  a  reason  for  so  doing. 


The  work  is  so  systematized,  however,  that 
each  student's  daily  work  is  diversified.  A 
little  judgment  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
students  know  just  what  they  must  do,  and 
what  standards  they  must  attain  in  order  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  five  business  men  affiliated 
therewith. 

Telephone  and  Radio 

What  special  training  have  you  in  the  use 
of  the  telephone?  The  best  we  know  how  to 
give — proper  response  when  the  ’phone  rings ; 
proper  modulation  of  the  voice;  business-like 
demeanor — not  too  short,  not  to  verbose.  In 
some  instances,  a  good  sales  talk  is  necessary. 
This  feature  is  too.  important  to  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  wrong  response  over  the 
’phone  may  mean  the  loss  of  business — it 
often  does. 

The  latest.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  radio  is  fast  becoming  the  greatest 
educational  factor  the  world  has  ever  known. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it  from  a  commercial  viewpoint  with 
the  result  that  we  have  installed  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Training  Department  a  set  that 
will  handle  effectively  six  headgear.  The 
students  are  required  to  take  down  in  short¬ 
hand  each  day  the  market  reports  as  they 
come  through  the  air,  and  once  or  twice 
each  week  to  duplicate  enough  of  these  re¬ 
ports  so  that  each  student  of  the  school  may 
have  one  copy.  This  is  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  training  students,  interests  the  student 
body,  and  gives  practical  information  to  all 
concerning  the  quality  of  grain  and  produce 
with  consequent  prices. 

Meeting  Present  Demands 

The  day  is  at  hand  for  the  most  practical 
training  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give.  Let’s 
put  it  over  ri^t,  tfiereby  meriting  the  con¬ 
tinued  patronage  as  never  before  of  the  large 
employers  of  office  help.  Let’s  show  them 
that  we  know  their  needs.  Let’s  study  their 
problems  and  make  them  ours.  Let’s  create 
in  our  sttxlents  such  value  that  their  services 
will  be  indispensable. 


Don’t  forget  to  send  in  your  specimens  for  the  Teachers' 
Blackboard  Contest  closing  January  5/,  1925. 
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K^ping  Tour  Students  Interested 

The  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  with  Pointers  as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the 
Monthly  Tests  and  Teachers*  Class  Drills 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  Writer 


^  "y  'he  teacher’s  O.  G.  A. 

.  X  drive  brought  many 

yV  jL  beautiful  specimens  of 
shorthand  from  teach- 
here- 

cofcwe  submitted  any 

- - '  of  their  own  writing 

to  the  Credentials  Department,  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  so  good  we  wish  we  could 
reproduce  them;  however,  most  of  them  are 
written  in  pencil  or  with  blue  ink  and  can¬ 
not  be  repr^iKed  satisfactorily.  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  drive  is 
evident  in  the  letters  that  accompany  the 
specimens.  If  the  thousands  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  teachers  would  become  O,  G,  A,  mem¬ 
bers,  what  a  tremendous  organization  it  would 
be!  We  would  have  to  have  an  O,  G,  A. 
convention  then,  so  that  we  could  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other.  Perhaps  we  will 
have  one  yet. 

Lack  of  Fluency  Most 
Frequent  C riticism 

A  review  of  the  specimens  shows  a  general 
lack  of  fluency  in  the  writing,  evidenced  by 
the  dot  at  the  end  of  the  outlines.  In  some 
instances,  the  longhand  penmanship  is  very 
fluent,  but  the  writers  have  not  yet  incor¬ 
porated  fluency  in  their  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship,  One  of  the  best  specimens  that  came 
in  during  the  past  few  days  was  from  Miss 
Maude  Haskell,  a  teacher  in  Gray’s  Business 
College,  Portland,  Maine,  Miss  Haskell  has 
a  pretty  and  fluent  style  of  longhand  writing, 
and  writes  shorthand  with  the  same  fluency. 
The  specimen  has  life  and  dash  that  com¬ 
mends  it  to  the  eye.  Artistry  is  reflected  in 
the  fine  tapering  end-strokes,  in  the  slant  and 
formation  of  the  curves.  We  wish  that  you 
could  see  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she 
‘joins  the  circle  vowels  in  words  like  every, 
even,  and  where.  The  curves,  both  the  down¬ 
ward  curves  and  the  horizontal  curves,  are 
correctly  written.  The  outline  for  capable  Is 
particularly  good,  as  are  the  outlines  for 
approval,  triumphs,  people,  et  cetera.  A  few 
outlines  are  not  so  good,  as  game,  for  in¬ 


stance.  Here  the  vowel  drops  down  below 
the  line,  giving  the  g  the  appearance  of  being 
humpbacked.  Individually  is  not  as  good  as 
it  might  be,  because  a  reverse  movement  was 
used  at  the  beg;inning  of  the  v.  These  faults 
are  due  in  all  probability  to  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
or  the  eccentricity  of  the  human  element  in 
us,  rather  than  to  a  wrong  conception  of  how 
the  outlines  should  look,  or  the  inability  to 
execute  them. 

It  is  unlikely  that  all  characters  will  be 
written  perfectly  all  of  the  time,  of  course, 
and  it  probably  will  continue  to  be  unlikely 
until  human  beings  themselves  reach  the  state 
of  perfection!  But  what  we  can  do  is  to 
acquire  the  skill  that  will  enable  us  to  write 
good  shorthand.  Practice  will  do  it.  The 
habit  of  writing  correct  shorthand  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  at 
all  times. 

Practice  on  the  O.  G.  A.  test  should  be 
fluent  practice.  Devote  as  much  time  each 
day  to  shorthand  writing  as  you  can.  Many 
teachers  write  the  shorthand  outlines  them¬ 
selves  as  they  dictate  to  the  students,  and  in 
this  way  acquire  smoothness  of  execution,  and 
develop  a  g<^  shorthand  speed.  Other  teach¬ 
ers  write  the  shorthand  outlines  cm  the  black¬ 
board  as  the  students  read  back  their  notes. 
If  you  have  not  tried  that,  I  think  you  will 
And  it  interesting  as  well  as  helpful.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  you  have  other  ways  and  means 
of  improving  your  shorthand  writing,  and, 
if  you  have,  why  not  pass  them  along. 

Be  Sure  to  Enter  Blackboard 
C  ontest 

We  hope  to  see  some  very  good  specimens 
of  shorthand  in  the  teachers’  blackboard  con¬ 
test  this  year.  Last  year’s  specimens  showed 
considerable  improvement  over  the  specimens 
received  the  year  before.  When  making  the 
comparison  this  year,  we  hope  to  see  as  much 
progress  made  toward  the  goal  of  perfect 
shorthand  writing.  Since  the  UackboaM  con¬ 
test  does  not  close  until  January  31,  1925, 
there  is  still  time  to  practice.  Each  one  of 
you  now  reading  this  department  should  take 


f 
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part  in  the  cc«itest  this  year  because  of  the 
practice  it  affords,  the  incentive  it  offers,  and 
the  helpful  criticism  you  will  receive. 

You  may  have  some  interesting  experiences 
in  procuring  blackboard  specimens — some  of 
you  may  not  have  as  good  blackboards  as  you 
should  have,  but  come  in  anyway  and  see 
how  your  work  compares  with  the  work  of 
other  teachers.  The  effort  will  be  helpful, 
and  who  knows  but  that  your  specimen  will 
be  the  winner  of  one  of  the  prizes!  We  re¬ 
call  one  teacher  who  called  us  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  one  year,  and  in  a  discouraged  tone 
told  us  that  the  poorly  lighted  blackboards 
made  it  impossible  to  get  a  good  photograph, 
but  that  she  was  sending  in  a  specimen  any¬ 
way,  to  prove  that  she  was  a  good  sport.  Her 
specimen  was  unanimously  voted  the  first 
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prize  in  the  contest  1  The  examiners  will  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  blackboards 
are  not  always  in  good  condition  (we  have 
had  the  experience  of  writing  on  some  of 
them  ourselves,  and  we  know!).  Do  the 
best  you  can  with  what  you  have  to  do  h 
with,  and  we  will  be  as  generous  in  our 
criticism  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  aim  of  these  contests. 

If  the  same  amount  of  practice  is  put  in 
on  these  contests  each  year  for  the  next  few 
years  as  there  has  been  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  we  ought  to  have  some  very  skill¬ 
ful  writers  in  the  teaching  profession.  That 
is  our  aim,  yours  and  mine,  and  what  we  are 
striving  for,  so  let  us  join  hands  and  work 
together  for  ks  accomplishment. 

And  now  for  the  class  drills  1 


(Yass  Thrills  on  the  December  Test 


A  70  IT  that  the  O.  G.  A.  contest  has  opened, 
X  V  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  concentrate 
upon  the  Contest  Copy  in  our  class  dfills,  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  few  outlines  at  a  time  until  each  cme 
has  been  completely  mastered.  Fluency  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  first  month’s  practice 
of  the  test,  and  attention  called  to  the  forms 
of  the  outhnes  as  they  are  presented.  The 
second  month’s  practice  then  may  be  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  characters,  and  the  third 
month’s  work  might  consist  of  ferreting  out 


the  individual  peculiarities  of  writing  and  cor¬ 
recting  them  by  a  minute  study  of  the  outlines 
of  each  student. 

The  penmanship  drills  published  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  each  month  will  be  helpful  in 
criticising  the  work.  For  example,  when  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  study  of  horizontal  curves,  have 
the  students  read  the  article  cm  penmanship 
in  the  October  Gregg  Writer.  You  might 
even  ask  them  to  explain  the  points  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  the  class. 


Curve  and  Circle  Warm-Up 

Drill  I 


The  exercise  given  in  Drill  1  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher  series,  opposite,  might 
be  used  as  a  warming-up  exercise.  Then 
practice  the  simpler  forms  of  curves  to  be 
found  in  the  contest  copy,  such  as  are  gfiven 
in  the  words  in  Drill  2.  Watch  the  curvature 


to  see  that  it  is  correct.  Insist  upon  fluency. 
Preach  fluency,  if  you  will,  because  you  must 
strive  for  it  in  all  your  penmansMp  work. 
Students  in  their  effort  to  make  perfect  forms 
forget  that  shorthand  must  be  written  fluently 
to  be  practicable. 


Drill  2 

long,  light,  cry,  learned,  get,  hear,  again,  listen,  illuminated,  looking,  hills,  shoulder 


Here  are  a  few  key  questions: 

How  should  kr  be  written,  with  or  without 
the  hump?  Which  of  the  horizontal  curves 
have  the  greater  depth  of  the  curve  at  the 


beginning?  at  the  end?  How  should  t  and  d 
be  written  after  k  and  gT  before  r  and  If 
How  should  the  vowel  be  written?  What 
about  size  of  circles?  the  length  of  strejees? 


Straight  Line  and  Circle  Joinings 


Drill  j 


The  exercises  given  in  Drill  3  will  be  useful 
in  mastering  the  straight  lines.  Practice  the 
first  two  lines  to  get  the  motion  of  the  lines 


themselves.  Then  practice  for  fluency  in 
joining  the  circles  at  both  beginning  and  end 
of  the  straight  lines. 
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Taking  Stock  of 
Commercial  Education 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  rise  of  commercial  education  in  our  public  and 
private  schools  during  the  last  two  decades  the  “literature  of  commercial 
education”  is  still  comparatively  limited.  Although  commercial  education 
has  now  become  one  of  the  leading  departments  of  our  secondary  schools, 
it  was  only  recently  that  commercial  teachers  began  to  “take  stock”  and 
review  their  achievements  with  a  view  to  reorganizing,  standardizing,  and 
harmonizing  the  wide  range  of  thought  that  has  resulted  from  the  almost 
unprecedented  growth  of  this  important  branch  of  our  scheme  of  education. 

IXiring  the  past  three  years  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  have  been  made.  The  latest  of  these  books — just  from  the  press — is 

Some  Observations  on 
Secondary  Commercial  Education 

By  Amon  Wallace  Welch,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

_  Mr.  Welch’s  book  presents  the  common-sense  point  of  view  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.^  It  clearly  defines  and  analyzes  the  two  extreme  positions  on  commercial 
education,  and  indicates  the  general  direction  in  which,  m  the  author’s  opinion, 
the  profession  should  proceed  during  the  present  period — one  of  adjustment  which 
naturally  follows  the  period  of  conquest.  It  attempts  to  maintain  a  proper  balance 
between  two  extremes. 

Based  upon  the  eartensive  experience,  study  and  observations  of  the  author,  the 
book  is  designed  to  give  perspective  to  the  entire  field  of  secondary  commercial 
education,  and  to  develop  point  of  view.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  fluent  style.  It 
should  be  of  value  to  every  one  interested  in  commercial  education  in  secondary 
schools. 

Five-Day  Approval 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Welch’s  new  book  that  we  will  send  a 
copy  to  any  teacher  or  sch^l  on  five  days’  approval.  If  for  any  reason  at  the  end 
of  five  days  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  book,  you  may  return  it  to  us  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


COUPON 

The  Oregg  Pabllshlag  Compaag 

Nearest  OtBoe  Date . 

I  am  inclosing  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Some  Observations  on  Secondary 
Commercial  Education.**  This  order  Is  placed  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  return  my 
money  if  for  any  reason -I  decide  to  return  the  book  within  five  days  after  its  receipt. 

Name  . 

Street  and  Number  I . 

A.  S.  T.  City  .  Sute  . 
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Drill  4 

day,  heard,  in,  my,  among,  moonlight,  midwinter,  more,  trick,  weird,  would 
imagine,  could,  almost,  him,  amid,  yet,  fitting,  direction 


The  popular  jargon,  “make  h  snappy,” 
literally  expresses  how  the  straight  lines 
should  be  written.  Slow  and  laborious  writ¬ 


ing  results  in  a  wobbly  stroke  with  a  blob 
at  the  end.  Mlake  a  quick  get-away  on  all 
of  the  endstrokes. 


Stress  Fluency,  C hiefly,  in  Beginnins 


Since  this  month’s  practice  really  should 
be  for  the  development  of  fluency,  we  will 
not  discuss  too  much  the  forms  themselves, 
because,  in  the  beginning,  fluency  is  the  nwst 
important  element  of  the  student’s  training. 
Much  of  this  work  necessarily  must  be  repe¬ 
tition  practice,  but  repetition  practice  is  what 
develops  experts  in  many  fields  of  activity. 
I  have  in  mind  what  practice  did  for  one 
young  lady  in  Chicago  who  was  determined 
to  make  a  career  for  herself  in  music.  Her 
tutor  entered  her  in  a  contest,  and  for  that 
purpose  kept  her  almost  a  year  on  one  com¬ 
position  of  music — for  ten  and  one-half 
months  she  did  not  touch  another  piece  of 
music  but  this  one  of  Rachmaninoff’s.  Morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night  were  spent  in  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  it,  first  in  parts  and  then  as  a  whole. 
She  was  determined  to  win  the  prize — she 


must  win.  That  was  her  dominant  thought. 
I  can’t  say  that  the  rest  of  us  who  had  to 
listen  to  her  from  morning  until  late  at  night 
appreciated  it,  but,  when  on  the  night  of  the 
contest,  before  a  large  audience  composed  of 
friends,  students,  and  professionals,  with 
three  foremost  critics  and  musicians  leaning 
over  her  piano,  she  played  that  piece  through 
with  perfect  technique  and  won  first  prize, 
all  of  us  appreciated  the  lesson  she  had  taught 
us  even  as  we  rejoiced  with  her.  When  the 
grand  piano  with  the  gold  plate  was  placed 
in  her  room,  and  congratulations  from  musi¬ 
cians  in  all  the  big  centers  of  music.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  poured  in  on 
her,  I  can  imagine  that  she  was  heartily  glad 
of  all  the  hard  work  and  practice  she  had 
put  in  on  that  one  piece  of  music. 

Can’t  you? 


Teachers  Who  Have  i^ualijied  for  (Certificates 

and  (^old  Tin 


Lorna  D.  Brown,  Keating  School  of  Stenography, 
Spokane,  Washington 

Ruby  M.  Stone,  Clarion  High  School,  Clarion,  Ohio 

Marion  Jacka,  Freeport  Higfh  School,  Freeport, 
Illinois 

Marie  Zoller,  Alamo  City  Business  College,  San 
Antonio,  Teat. 

M.  Louise  Hayden,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

C.  K.  Cbrzine,  Benton,  Ill. 

Irma  Clark,  Elroy,  Wis. 

Wilma  E.  Lear,  McKinley  Hig^i  School,  Sebring, 
Ohio 

Sr.  M.  Ambrose,  St.  Frances  de  Sales  School,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sr.  M.  Gebharda,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Mary  L.  Platt,  Morton  School,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

L.  Isabelle  Rotthoif,  Morton  School,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 

Helen  Lindblad,  Minnesota  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Myrtle  O.  Larson,  Minnesota  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Emma  E.  Hobbs,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland, 
Wis. 

Rosella  Willegala,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland, 
Wis. 

Sr.  M.  Genesia,  St.  Lawrence  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

M.  Esther  Curley,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon, 
Mass. 

Vera  L.  Mason,  Beacon  High  School,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


Edith  R.  Tatroe,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Bernhart  A.  Friedman,  Hunt’s  Point  Secretarial 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Elliot,  Eugene  High  School,  Eugene, 
Oregon 

Sr.  M.  Chrysantha,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Rosella  R.  Butler,  High  School,  Springfield,  III. 

Mary  Rose  Dolan,  Drake  Btssiness  College,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Elmer  Bender,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Erie,  Pa. 

Frances  B.  Rowe,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Annie  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho 

R.  Helynn  Peet,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Mabel  Irene  Pinson,  Girard,'  Kans. 

Jane  F.  Rivers,  Meridan,  Conn. 

Harriet  B.  Bitler,  Reading  High  School  for  Girls, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Ollie  V.  Thomason,  High  School,  Durango,  Colo. 

Sr.  M.  Scholastics,  St.  Joseph  Convent,  Marquette, 
Mich. 

Lillian  B.  Sweet,  Batavia,  III. 

Laura  M.  Butler,  High  School,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Ina  A.  Arnold,  Kingston.  Pa. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Thomas,  Douglas  Business  College, 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  A.  Voss,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Lucy  W.  McDonald,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

Maude  Detmer,  Golden,  Ill.  (Continued  on  Pago  let) 
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T'he  Secretary 

W rites 

Emerson  High  Sdtool,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Fellow  Commercial  Teachers: 

No  matter  how  many  local  teachers*  associations 
we  attend  daring  the  year  (and  it  is  well  to  attend 
as  many  as  we  can),  there  ih  at  least  one  meeting 
that  we  should  not  miss,  and  that  is  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Western  Penman’s 
Assoi^ation,  the  organization  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  present  National  (^mmercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion. 

At  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards  this 
association  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  leaders 
in  commercial  education  from  the  private  schools. 
Few  public  schools  were  teaching  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  at  that  time. 

Now  the  Federation  is  made  up  about  evenly  of 
public  school  commercial  teachers  and  private  school 
teachers  and  proprietors. 

Many  of  the  leading  commercial  educators  of 
that  early  day  are  still  active  in  the  Federation, 
and  a  few  boast  of  never  having  missed  a  meeting. 
Many  others  who  have  not  found  it  convenient  to 
attend  every  meeting  have  always  considered  them¬ 
selves  members  of  the  Federation  and  have  paid 
their  dues  regularly. 

Most  of  the  meetings  have  been  hdd  in  Chicago, 
because  of  its  central  location,  but  the  Federation 
has  met  twice  in  St.  Louis,  once  each  in  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Qeveland,  Indianapolis,  and 
Louisville.  This  year  we  meet  again  in  Louisville. 

Fine  programs  have  been  prepared  by  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Federation,  a  special  effort  being 
made  this  year  to  present  programs  that  will  be 
especially  hdpful  to  classroom  teachers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  subjects. 

Papers  and  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching, 
inspirational  lectures,  and  social  features  serve  to 
make  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Federation  a  real 
profit  and  a  real  pleasure — something  to  remember 
for  a  long  time. 

The  trip  to  Louisville  this  year  will  cost  only  a 
few  dollars  more  for  some  of  us  than  the  trip  to 
(Hiicago  last  year,  and  the  year  before.  It  will  be 
worth  every  cent  of  it.  Outside  of  the  convention 
itself  which  is  always  worth  while,  the  city  of 
Louisville  is  a  unique  and  composite  mixture  of  the 
relics  of  colonial  days  and  modern  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  hustle  and  progress. 

A  live  local  committee  which  has  the  cooperation 
of  the  Louisville  Giamber  of  Commerce  is  getting 
things  ready  to  give  us  a  royal  good  time. 

A  trip  to  Louisville  will  be  an  experience  that 
you  must  not  miss.  When  it  is  all  over  you  will 
have  enough  knowledge,  pleasure,  joy,  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  last  you  a  long  time. 

I  want  to  meet  you  and  greet  you  in  Louisville. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Alfxed  White, 

CENEEAL  SECaETAEY. 
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See  you  at  J^uisville 
Holiday  Ippeek  l 


'Y^^OUR  students  may 
now  transcribe  their 
letters  on  actual  letter^ 
heads  at  practically  plain 
paper  cost. 

Students  learn  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters  by  transcribing  their 
dictation  practice  on  real  letterheads. 
This  realistic  feature  also  adds  inter¬ 
est  to  the  transcription  work. 

The  problem  of  providing  a  variety 
of  styles  of  letterheads  on  a  good 
grade  of  paper,  and  in  convenient 
form,  has  been  solved  by  the 

Gregg 

Transcription 

Letterheads 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads 
are  full-size  reproductions  of  sixteen 
different  types,  selected  particularly  to 
develop  the  problem  of  arrangement. 
They  are  put  up  in  pads  of  96  sheets 
— six  of  each  kind.  The  pads  are  sold 
for  25c  each  or  at  20c  each  in  case 
lots  of  300  pads. 

Loose  Sheet  Form 

Put  up  in  sealed  packages,  contain¬ 
ing  500  letterheads,  all  of  one  kind, 
but  assorted  by  packages,  the  price  to 
schools  is  85c  a  package  or  75c  in 
case  lots  of  48  packages — ^three  pack¬ 
ages  of  each  type. 

Orders  for  less  than  full  cases 
should  be  ordered  in  multiples  of  six¬ 
teen  packages  to  get  the  full  assort¬ 
ment. 

Every  letter  on  a  letterhead  in  the 
scliool  means  competent,  confident 
stenographers  going  from  the  school 
into  the  office. 

Samples  free  lo  schools  and  teachers 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 
San  Francisco  London 
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Business  Letters 

Customer  s  Error 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation  Book,  page 
76,  letter  ss) 

Mr.  J.  Roan, 

253  Pleasant  Avenue, 

Montgomery,  Alabama 
Dear  Sir: 

An  inquiry  recently  directed  to  our  New 
Orleans  Sample  House  to  ascertain*  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  had  not  given  us  a  report  of 
your  return  shipment  of  tires  meets  with  a 
reply  that  they  had  not  received*  any  tires, 
nor  in  fact  have  they  received  a  notice  from 
you  that  a  shipment  had  been  returned. 

We  really  are  unable  to  understand,  Mr.* 
Roan,  the  unusual  business  methods  which 
you  are  now  employing.  Have  we  not  met 
your  demands  to  the  very  fullest  extent,  even 
though  in  doing^"  so  we  have  sacrificed  not 
only  a  great  deal  of  extra  time  in  carrying 
your  account,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
our  expense;  but**  have  also  sacrificed  a  real 
profit  by  permitting  the  return  of  the  stock 
which  you  acknowledged  on  hand  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  last  visit**  of  Mr.  Dean? 

Please  understand  further  that  our  offer 
to  accept  the  casings  in  their  original  wrap¬ 
pings,  in  our  letter  of  December  19,  does 
not**  hold  good  forever,  and  was  meant  to 
apply  for  the  present  time  only.  We  are  not 
interested,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  in  having 
these"®  tires  returned  to  us  except  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  further  unpleasantness. 
But  if  you  do  not  attach  any  interest  to  this 
matter,  why  should**  we  go  any  further  out 
of  the  way  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  much 
though  we  should  dislike  friction  between  us? 

This  letter  is  a  final  effort**  to  close  the 
transaction.  The  writer  must  insist  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  by  return  mail  the  bill  of  lading  at 
Chicago  for  the  casings  that  you  returned** 
in  tlieir  original  wrappings,  together  with  a 
check  for  the  balance  due  us  of  $721.07,  de¬ 
ducting  the  credit"*  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  by  January  23, 
we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence**  is  closed,  and  shall  insist  upon 
full  settlement  of  the  account  in  cash. 

Yours  very  truly,  (341) 


**Let  T Here  Be  Many 
Windows** 

Next  to  the  roof,  the  most  important  thing 
about  a  house  is  the  windows.  Bathtubs, 
modern  plumbing,  furnaces,  built-in  buffete 
and  bookcases  and  such*  are  all  right  in  their 
way — very  nice,  in  fact,  but  one  can  live  de¬ 
lightfully  without  them,  provided  there  are 
plenty  of  windows  to  let*  in  the  air  and  sun¬ 
light  and  afford  charming  views  of  the  world 
outside. 

If  we  were  building  a  house,  and  it  could 
possibly  be  arranged,*  we  should  want  it 
constructed  like  this: 

It  would  have  at  least  six  sides,  with  win¬ 
dows  in  each.  And  we  should  want  this 
house  located**  so  that  from  one  side  we  could 
look  out  upon  lofty  mountains  whose  chaste 
white  summits  kiss  the  sky.  From  another 
we  could  watch  the**  restless  sea  and  listen 
to  its  deep,  mellow  voice,  so  full  of  mystery 
and  awe.  And  from  a  third  we  could  feast 
our  eyes  on**  a  lovely  garden,  filled  with 
rainbowed  flowers,  and  sloping  down  to  a 
broad,  slow-moving  stream.  Passing  to  an¬ 
other  window  we  could  peer  into  the**  dark, 
silent,  green-carpeted  aisles  of  a  forest  pri¬ 
meval.  And  from  yet  another  we  could  have 
a  vista  of  waving  fields  of  grain,  and  ver¬ 
dant**  hills.  And  from  the  sixth  window  we 
should  want  to  see  the  hurrying  throngs  and 
hear  the  rattle  of  traffic,  the  grind  of  indus¬ 
try,  of**  the  vast  world  of  business. 

There  would  be  a  window  for  almost  every 
mood.  Did  we  need  a  lesson  in  tranquility 
or  the  littleness  of**  man?  We  should  con¬ 
template  the  mountains.  To  inspire  cease¬ 
less  energy,  to  expand  the  soul,  we  could 
study  the  sea.  For  beauty  and  tenderness, 
we  could**  turn  to  the  garden.  To  restore 
reason  and  faith,  the  calm  grandeur  of  the 
forest  patriarchs.  And  so  on. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  no**  possibility  of 
anyone  ever  having  such  a  house — of  wood, 
or  brick,  or  stcme. 

Yet  every  man  and  woman  lives  in  a  house 
“not  made**  with  hands”  that  can  have  as 
many  windows,  each  opening  upon  a  different 
and  congenial  vista,  as  the  tenant  chooses. 

Of  these  windows,  some  are**  called  fic¬ 
tion,  poetry,  essays,  drama,  history,  biography, 
science,  philosophy,  religion,  music,  art,  and 
so  on. 

In  youth,  most  of  tis  were  taught  where 
these  windows**  are,  and  how  to  open  them. 
As  long  as  we  used  them,  they  opened  and 
closed  easily.  But  as  we  began  to  neglect 
them,  gradually**  one  by  one  they  be^me 
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tight  and  intractable,  and  after  a  while  we 
were  no  longer  able  to  open  them.  Instead 
of  looking  out  upon*”  the  panorama  of  life 
through  a  dozen  windows,  we  found  ourselves 
looking  out  through  pjerhaps  only  three  or 
four.  Instead  of  viewing  life  broadly  and*** 
wisely,  we  missed  many  of  its  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  prospects,  and  sometimes  mis¬ 
understood  much  of  the  little  that  we  did  see, 
because  of  the*”  narrowness  of  our  vision. 

The  fullness  of  man’s  life  is  measured  by 
the  variety  of  his  interests.  It  follows  that 
in  order  to  live  abundantly***  it  is  necessary 
to  cultivate  every  side  of  one’s  nature — to 
open  as  many  windows  in  the  soul  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  immortal  spirit  of  man*”  must  be 
ministered  to  as  well  as  his  physical  neces¬ 
sities. 

"Let  there  be  many  windows  in  your  soul, 
Thai  the  glory  of  the  universe 
May***  beautify  it."  (552) 


Lesson  Seventeen 

Words 

Obligingly,  Irvington,  Framingham  credi¬ 
bility,  sanctification,  regimental,  ladyship, 
digram  windward,  sjdierical,  inoculate,  bron¬ 
chitis,  historical,  priesthood,  acce^ability, 
giiardianship,  temperamental,  mollification, 
courtship,  Huntingdon,  unwillingly,  despair¬ 
ingly,  daringly,  ejaculate,  osculation,"  falli¬ 
bility,  inability,  Ludington,  straightforward, 
ramification,  shockingly,  seemingly,  variabil¬ 
ity,  mockingly,  sisterhood,  whimsical,  appre¬ 
hensibility,  equivocal,  identical,  monitorship, 
worshipful,  yearningly,  receptacle,  radical¬ 
ness,  managership.  (45) 

Sentences 

I  question  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
partnership  at  this  time.  The  identification 
\ras  made  positive  by  making  reference  to 
his  monogram.  Young  Ludin^on  was” 
placed  tmder  guardianship.  This  list  of  tech¬ 
nical  _  words  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  straightforward  in  his  re¬ 
marks  as  to  the  historical  value  of  such”  a 
composition.  His  inability  to  produce  the 
diagram  was  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The 
desirability  of  this  neighborhood  cannot  be 
questioned.  These  papers  are”  identical  in 
every  particular.  A  modification  of  his  rad¬ 
ical  views  will  be  necessary  before  they  will 
be  accepted  by  this  organization.  (96) 

Lesson  Eighteen 

Words 

An^larity,  fatality,  activity,  enmity,  con¬ 
formity,  velocity,  plastic,  pathetic,  politically, 
pedantic,  authentically,  diagra^,  pathology, 
topographer,  peculiarity,  charity,  partiality,^ 
humility,  infelicity,  scarcity,  captivity,  vanity,' 
sereni^,  characteristic,  acrobatic,"  fanatical, 
athletics,  poetically,  topo^aphy,  insincerity, 
celerity,  dexterity,  inferiority,  rationality, 
precocity,  concavity,  festivity,  scholastic, 


chaotic,  philolopst,  bibliography,  immorality, 
atrocity,  linguistic,  constitutionality,  multi¬ 
formity,  sagacity,  materialistic,  agility,  nar¬ 
cotic.  (50) 

Sentences 

The  theologian  bases  his  argument  on  good 
authority.  The  statistics  compiled  for  the 
phrenologist  were  said  to  be  authentic.  A 
knowledge  of  phonogra^rfiy  is  essential”  in 
journalistic  work.  His  popularity  was  in¬ 
creased  by  his  activity  in  the  recent  political 
campaigrn.  The  constitutionality  of  this  bill 
is  certain.  His  brutality  added”  to  tlw 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Every  stenographic 
student  should  be  taught  both  the  alphabetical 
and  geographical  systems  of  filing.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  were  attended”  by  scholastic  gentle¬ 
men.  He  betrayed  great  humility  by  his  char¬ 
acteristic  manner.  The  sarcastic  critic  showed 
great  partiality.  (82) 

Lesson  Nineteen 

Sentences 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  claim 
should  be  presented,  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  the  Railroad  Company.  We  wish 
you  would  fill"  out  the  inclosed  blank  and 
Return  it  and  the  invoice  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  our  Credit  Department,  The  Insurance 
Company  completed  moving  last  week”  into 
its  new  quarters  across  the  street.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  will  give  his  best  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  I  must 
have  more”  information  on  the  subject  in 
order  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  case.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  shipment  did  not 
reach  you‘”  in  first-class  condition.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  last  week  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
we  have  not  all”*  the  articles  in  stock  called 
for  in  your  order  received  by  to-cUy’s  mail; 
but  we  can  promise  delivery  within  a  week 
or  ten  days.  We“*  will  ship  the  goods  c.o.d. 
via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Kindly  let 
us  know  at  your  earliest  possible  convenience, 
what  action  the  Board*”  of  Managers  take 
this  afternoon  at  their  meeting.  His  suit 
against  the  City  of  Buffalo  was  dismissed  with 
costs.  At  the  present  moment  we  cannot”* 
say  just  when  we  shall  put  the  books  on  the 
market.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  till  10 
A.M.  Thursday  of  next  week.  You  may®” 
be  sure  our  inquiry  department  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  locate  the  shipment,  and 
I  may  say  it  has  already  put  a  tracer®”  after 
it.  (252) 

Lesson  Twenty 

Words 

Amesbury,  bitterly,  blow-out,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  Pottsville,  beautiful,  coexist, 
Bradford,  eminent,  imminent,  bunion.  Brattle- 
boro,  Blearfield,  forf^ry,  airfield.  Grand 
HavOT,  eruption,  irruption,  Glassport,  leeway, 
missive,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,"  Logansport, 
repulsive,  output.  State  of  Maryland,  Strass- 
burg,  discernment,  wireless,  careless,  speech¬ 
less,  atonement,  payee,  Georgetown,  passive. 
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Mansfield,  re-ice,  Belleville,  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  comprehensiveness,  happiness,  executor, 
executrix,**  clientele.  (51) 

Sentences 

Extensive  preparatbns  have  been  made  by 
the  Automobile  Company  to  establish  agencies 
throughout  the  West.  He  will  approve  the 
introduction  of  these  modern  methods.  Much* 
intensive  work  will  be  required  in  order  to 
complete  the  assignments  mi  time.  Favorable 
reports  have  been  received  from  all  our  sales¬ 
men.  The  comprehensiveness  of**  Mr.  Ames- 
bur/s  report  is  beyond  question.  Wireless 
telegraphy  was  but  the  beginning  of  radio 
development.  His  keen  powers  of  discern¬ 
ment  will  make  him  indispensable  to*  the 
firm.  His  attitude  was  so  repulsive  that  the 
ex^utor  refused  to  listen  to  him.  We  will 
re-ice  the  car  in  our  yards  here.  (99) 

Supplementary  Lesson 
Drill 

Lesson  Five 

Gauze,  goose,  heinous,  husk,  influx,  kiss, 
lath,  lathe,  links,  sift,  sill,  salt,  scenic,  swain, 
sachet,  stretch,  slain,  smell,  thin,  thread,  un¬ 
loading,  easily.  (22) 

His^  next  speech  will  be  about  good  roads. 
The  ring  was  given  to  Ruth.  The  roads  were 
so  dusty  that  we  came  back  by  train.*®  Will 
Ethel  thread  the  needle  for  Jessie?  These 
lads  will  help  us  unload  the  salt.  (40) 

Lesson  Six 

Aisle,  bril^,  tripe,  brow,  bout,  briny,  slouch, 
cute,  collcgpate.^  euchre,  exile,  Eolian,  foul, 
glide,  imply,  strive,  inhume,  moonshine,  Yuga, 
spine.  (20) 

^  You  should  write  your  name  plainly  on  this 
side  of  the  sheet.  The  exile  tried  to  hide 
from  the  police.  How  much  should  we  get** 
for  the  boy  scout  suits?  The  puny  boy  may 
grow  to  be  a  stout  lad.  The  Syrian  will 
plow  the  soil.  (40) 

Lesson  Seven 

Hastened,  scanty,  aimed,  caresses,  noses, 
steamers,  mental,  collided,  tend,  bandy, 
slander,  wooden,  tenure,  watchman,  pageantry, 
nominal,  punitive,  assessed,  handy,  divisor. 
(20) 

Moses  will  have  to  miss  his  classes  to-day. 
The  women  were  thrown  into  a  panic  when 
the  steamers  collided.  There  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in**  obtaining  the  name  of  every  society 
in  the  state.  The  watchman  was  sued  for 
slander.  The  assessor  would  not  stay  for 
dinner.  (47) 

Lesson  Eight 

Willard,  powder,  warm,  worry,  worried, 
serpent,  shutters,  nervously,  smart,  fester. 


Sherlock,  butter,  assort,  standardize,  Argen¬ 
tine,  blackbird,  inherent,  dirt,  girdle,  spurt, 
warlike.  (21) 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  Mr.  Packard  who  represents  us  in 
your  territory  will  call  on  you  on  March  9. 
He  will  have  a  full  line  of*  porcelain  ware, 
churns,  and  other  items  for  the  farm  house¬ 
wife.  We  know  you  will  want  to  examine 
his  line  and  that  you  will  give  him"  a  large 
order. 

Very  truly  yours.  (56) 


A  winner  never  quits,  and  a  quitter  never 
wins.  (9) 

The  man  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  leader 
of  men  will  never  complain  of  the  stupidity 
of  his  helpers,  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind," 
nor  of  the  inappreciation  of  the  public.  These 
things  are  all  a  part  of  the  great  game  of 
life,  and  to  meet  them  and  not"  go  down 
before  them  in  discouragement  and  defeat, 
is  the  final  proof  of  power. — Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard.  (62) 

Men  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  those 
who  find  work  for  hands  to  do  should  feel 
that  the  ties  that  bind  them  together  are* 
stronger  than  temporary  day  wages. — Car- 
lyle.(3l) 

There  is  mighty  little  luck  in  success.  The 
man  who  wins  has  paid  in  advance  the  price 
of  his  victory.  Dreams  are  sweet  to  hold" 
and  lovely  to  contemplate.  But  you  can’t 
dream  yourself  out  of  paying  your  income 
tax.  whether  it  is  to  Uncle  Sam  or  to  Life. 
You"  can’t  get  without  giving,  and  giving 
first. — Edgar  A.  Guest.  (60) 

We  need  anore  good  stenographers.  There 
are  never  enough  of  them. — /.  L.  5Aa«r.(  14) 

Plate  for  October  O.  G,  A. 
Test 

I  can  sell  shoes  to  bank  clerks.  But  you, 
and  men  better  than  you,  sell  mortgage 
propositions  to  bank  presidents.  And  with 
the  bank  president*  your  fight  is  harder  and 
your  going  has  to  be  stouter.  Few  of  you 
have  ever  hoped  that  you  could  get  strong 
in  the  mile"  by  merely  running  the  dashes. 
Do  you  believe  that  by  selling  bank  clerks 
you  can  hope  very  soon  to  sell  bank  presi¬ 
dents?  No.  You  never"  will  become  stronger 
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by  sitting  on  a  shoe  stool  and  looking  up  at 
your  customer.  You  will  feel  more  of  a  man 
and  you  are***  more  of  a  man  when  you  are 
ushered  into  his  private  office  and  you  look 
down  at  your  prospect  sitting  at  his  desk. 
In  order**  to  become  strong  enough  for  the 
bank  president  you  may  first  try  yourself 
out  on  the  cashier.  Then_  after  you  have 
tussled  with  him  and**  with  the  ^  president 
you  are  ready  for  their  board  of  directors. 

Again,  this  is  not  fancy,  but  fact.  The 
Chicago  manager  of  one  of  our***  most 
promising  paper  houses,  ^ven  years  ago  was 
a  linotype  operator.  He  is  where  he  is  to-d^ 
because  first  he  decided  to  sell  the  machines** 
instead  of  longer  to  run  them.  Then  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  developed  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  sell  special  brands  of  very  high- 
grade**  paper  in  carload  and  trainload  lots 
to  run  in  the  machines,  and  to  the  biggest 
houses  in  the  country.  He  has  now  asked 
me  to**  incorporate  his  own  second  company 
for  Wm.  He  is  still  becoming  stronger,  be¬ 
cause  his  task  still  is  increasingly  harder.  (269) 

— Extract  fram  an  address  by  Benjamin 
Bills,  President,  Business  Talk  Plans 
Company,  Chicago. 


The  Sign  Language 

By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

(CopTrifht,  1917,  by  H«n>«r  k  Bioi.) 

(Reprinted  from  Harper’s  Magasine  for  July,  1917, 
by  special  permission  of  the  publishers) 

(Concluded  from  the  November  issue) 

“The  telephone  has  been  ringing  like  mad. 
The  telegra^****  company  have  been  trying  to 
get  you — something  about  a  message.^  I  didn’t 
understand.  Hadn’t  you  better  ring  them 
up?” 

Kent  threw  his  hat  aside*®*  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  irritation.  “Which  company?’’  he 
inquired,  disagreeably,  “Western  Union  or 
Postal?’’ 

“Are  there  two?  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 
Better  ring  them***  both  up." 

“Why  should  I  bother?  If  they  are  in 
such  a  sweat  let  them  ring  again.” 

Mrs.  Kent  looked  puzzled.  “But  it  is 
really**  very  important.  And  I  promised 
^t  I’d  have  you  call  them  directly  you  came 
in.  The  man  said  that  he  ought  to  hear  from 
you***  by  eight  o’clock,  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  delay  or  something.  I’m  afraid  there 
has  been  a  mistake  in  the  office.” 

“Not  mine,  anyway,”  Kent***  growled. 

After  a  plate  of  hot  soup  Kent  felt  better, 
and  his  usual  quiet  smile  gave  Mrs.  Kent 
courage  to  press  the  question  of  the*'*  delayed 
message  again. 

^  “Don’t  you  think,  Philip,  you  had  better 
ring  up  the  telegraph  company  now,”  she  be¬ 
gan,  gentiv.  “Somebody  has  made  a  mistake. 
Perhaps*'**  it  was  the  boy  in  your  office. 
Come,  now,  you’d  thank  any  one  for  doing  as 
much  for  you.” 


Kent  began  to  frown.  “Mother,  I***  wish 
you  wouldn’t  annoy  me  1  Calling  up  the 
teleCTaph  company  is  a  small  matter,  but  I 
don^  want  to  be  pursued  by  my  business 
after***  hours.  I  give  a  full  day  to  the  Fol- 
well  Company  and  I  resent  being  followed  up 
in  any  such  fashion  1  I  can’t  imagine  who 
could"*  have  given  my  ’phone  number  to  the 
telegraph  people,  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Kent  made  no  reply.  Kent  felt  that 
the  absurdity  of  his  outbreak  had  not***  been 
lost  on  his  mother,  and  his  irritation  grew  in 
proportion.  At  this  moment  the  telephone- 
bell  tinkled.  Kent  sat  inactive.  His  mother 
rose  to**"  clear  away  the  soup-plates. 

“I  think  that  is  for  you,  Philip,”  Mrs.  Kent 
said,  significantly. 

Kent  rose  and  answered  the  call.  His 
mother  was***  right;  it  was  the  telegraph 
company.  Kent  listened  calmly.  Just  as  he 
had  suspected,  the  word  Palladium  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  cable. 

“If  we  don’t***  get  the  cable  through  in  a 
few  minutes  it  will  hang  over  until  to¬ 
morrow,”  the  voice  on  the  other  end  finished. 

Kent  held  his  breath.***  If  the  cable  were 
delayed  another  twelve  hours  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  p;et  past  the  censors  until  late  Satur¬ 
day.  This  would  carry  the  matter  beyond”" 
the  vessel’s  sailing  date.  What  was  more,  in 
the  morning  the  v^le  story  of  Collins’s  care¬ 
lessness,  even  in  the  face  of  advice,  would 
come  out.**  Mr.  Folwell  would  be  furious. 
In  the  fraction  of  a  second  Kent  reviewed  the 
situation  and  made  his  decision.  There  was 
almost  a  note  of*“  triumph  in  his  voice  as 
he  said: 

“The  Mr.  Kent  you  are  calling  isn’t  in  just 
now.  I’ll  ask  him  to  ring  you  up  if***  he 
comes  in  before  eight  o’clock.  Go^-by.” 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  quickly  and  paused 
before  making  his  way  to  the  dining-room 
again.  He**"  was  wondering  whether  his 
mother  had  overheard  his  conversation. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  that  she 
had  heard  every  word.  Not  that***  she  made 
any  comment;  but  that  was  just  the  point, 
her  very  silence  betrayed  her.  Kent  was 
seized  with  a  sudden^  volubility.  He  began 
to*®*  talk,  searching  his  mind  for  every  scrap 
of  news  that  he  thought  would  prove  of 
interest  to  his  mother.  But  he  could  see  that 
she***  was  not  interested ;  something  was 
hovering  insistently  on  the  horizon  of  her 
thoughts.  He  began  now  to  wish  that  she 
would  challenge  his  lie;  it**"  was  so  much 
easier  to  do  an  unworthy  thing  in  the  face  of 
opposition;  the  process  of  proving  oneself 
always  relieves  the  pressure  of  self-^accusa- 
tion.  He  stopped  talking.  Perhaps  his  mother 
would  find  food  for  conversation,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say.  She  sat 
dawdling  over  her***  food,  a  barely  perceptible 
frown  on  her  forehead,  a  subtle  look  of 
puzzled  surprise  on  her  face. 

Kent  began  to  feel  a  fresh  irritability. 
One’s***  home  was  all  very  well,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  a  place  for  personal  iwivacyl 
Why  had  his  mother  listened?  Surely,  deli¬ 
cacy  should  have  urged**^  her  to  inattention. 
If  his  voice  had  been  insistent,  she  should 
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have  rattled  the  dishes  or  done  something 
equally  effective  to  shut  out  his  conversa¬ 
tion*^  over  the  telephone.  If  one  really 
wanted  to  manage  such  a  thing  it  could  be 
done.  _No,  his  mother  was  curious;  that  was 
it — curious!^  All  women  were  alike!  Even 
Miss  Mooney  at  the  office  was  not  content 
until  she  had  tracked  every  rumor  to  its  lair 
and  speared  it"**  in  triimiph. 

Well,  he  hoped  his  mother  was  satisfied. 
She  had  listen^  and  heard  him  lie  1  Yet,  as 
he  watched  her  thin,  tapering  fingers  moving*™ 
deftly  about  the  tea-cups,  he  had  a  sense  that 
the  lie  itself  was  not  bothering  her  so  much, 
^y  mother  who  carries  her  brood**®*  past  the 
jam-devouring  stage  learns  to  discount  the 
tragedy  of  her  children’s  fibs,  even  long  after 
the  pantry-shelf  has  gjrown  to  be  nothing**** 
save  a  memory.^  No;  it  was  not  the  lie  itself 
that  was  troubling  his  mother,  but  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  unworthiness  baA  of  it.  There  is**** 
such  a  thing  as  a  frank  lie ;  it  was  the  covert¬ 
ness  of  Kent’s  falsehood  that  proclaimed  its 
baseness. 

Kwt  look  at  his  watch;  it  was**"  a  quarter 
to  eight.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  remedy  Collins’s  mistake.  As  he 
put  his  time-piece  back  in  his  pocket^  he  was 
annoyed  to  think  that  he  had  riven  himself 
the  trouble  of  consulting  it.  What  if  a  half¬ 
day  still  remained.  It  was  nothing^  to  him ! 
No,  absolutely  nothing  1  For  the  hundredth 
time  he  told  himself  that  he  was  as  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  if  the  question  had  never  been 
presented.***® 

His  mother  was  pouring  the  tea.  Her  face 
was  very  grave,  considering  the  genial  task 
engaging  her,  and  she  was  still  silent  Some¬ 
how  it  struck**"  Kent  that  if  his  ccmscience 
were  suddenly  to  be  made  flesh  it  would  take 
on  the  precise  outlines  of  this  mother  of  his, 
sitting  opposite*®*®  him  pouring  tea.  It  would 
be  nothing  sweeping,  or  bizarre,  or  flam¬ 
boyant — just  a  rather  gray  fi^e,  moving 
deft  fingers  in  some  quiet,  cheering  service,®®* 
thin  of  lips,  a  bit  pallid,  and  disconcertingly 
silent.  ^  He  had  always  thought  of  conscience 
as  an  insistent  voice;  now  he  knew  that  con¬ 
science  was*®*  too  subtle  to  cheapen  itself  with 
argument.^  No,  conscience  was  not  an  in¬ 
sistent  voice;  it  was  an  insistent  presence. 

He  was  so  deep  in  speculation*®"  that  he 
hardly  realized  that  his  mother  had  left  the 
room.  When  she  came  back,  puddit^dish  in 
hand,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  lo<^ed®™  at  her 
as  if  she  were  an  apparition. 

.  She  sat  down. 

Kent  stirred  his  tea  awkwardly. 

_  She  twirled  the  hot  pudding-dish  about, 
lifted  the*"*  lid,  reached  for  a  large  spoon. 
Her^  simple  movements  took  on  a  vague  but 
significant  meaning.  Finally  she  spoke. 

“What  time  is  it?”  she  asked,*’"  simply. 
Kent  took  out  his  watch.  “'Five  minutes  to 
eight,”  he  answered. 

His  mother  looked  at  him.  He  rose,  and 
there  was  a  note  of""  triumph  in  his  voice  as 
he  said: 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  moment.  I’m  going  to 
telephone.” 

The  reply  from  London  came  back 
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promptly.  Everything"**  had  been  arranged 
satisfactorily.  Collins  scored  again. 

Mr.  Folwell  announced  the  good  news, 
standing  midway  between  the  private  office 
and  Miss  Mooney’s  desk,  in  a***  tone  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  the  whole  office-force  with 
his  new  clerk’s  efficiency.  But,  somehow, 
Kent  did  not  care ;  all_  desire  for  reward  had 
been**"  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  of  larger 
victory  that  was  his.  Even  now  a  sense  of 
humiliation  swept  him  as  he  realized  how  near 
he**"  had  been  to  failure.  But  for  the  accus¬ 
ing  silence  of  his  mother  he  would  not  have 
smiled  so  proudly  from  his  height. 

*At  this  point**"  Kent  caught  a  significant 
glance  from  Miss  Mooney;  there  was  almost 
a  challenge  in  it.  He  dropped  his  eyes 
quickly.  The  sound  of  her  voice***®  compelled 
him  to  look  up  again. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Kentl”  Miss  Mooney  was  pur¬ 
ring.  “I  never  thought  of  it  till  now!  Did 
you  get  a  message**"  from  the  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  day  before  yesterday?’’  Mr.  Folwell 
had  checked  his  return  to  the  back  office,  and 
stood  listening  attentively.  “They  wanted  to 
know**"  something  about  the  cable  that  went 
off  to  London.  I  gave  them  your  telephone 
number.” 

Kent  rose  in  his  seat.  His  rwift  glance 
sped  from**"  Collins,  who  had  raised  a  startled 
face  in  Miss  Mooney’s  direction,  to  Mr.  Fol¬ 
well,  bland  and  smiling.  “Yes,  Miss  Mooney, 

I  got  the  message.” 

“What’s***  the  matter,  Kent.”  It  was  Mr. 
Folwell  speaking.  “Is  the  telegraph  company 
getting  finicky  again.” 

Kent  stood  for  a  naoment  in  tongue-tied  de¬ 
liberation.  He***  felt  that  he  should  tell ;  that 
he  had  earned^  the  right  to  claim  his  reward, 
yet  his  old  pride  held  him  captive.  He  hated 
the**"  role  of  informant  with  all  the  savage 
hatred  of  a  school-boy  who  had  outgrown 
everything  but  the  irrational  and  soul-stirring 
stan^rds  of  youth.**"  He  began  to  stammer, 
to  mumble,  to  slide  into  his  seat  with  con¬ 
fusion.  Frankly,  he  felt  that  he  was  making 
an  absurd  and  ridiculous  scene.*** 

But  Miss  Mooney  was  not  one  to  lead  a 
charge  and  then  suddenly  desert  it.  She  drew 
herself  up  with  exaggerated  feminine  dignity 
as  she**"  said,  loudly  and  distinctly,  to  Mr. 
Folwell : 

“You  might  just  as  well  try  to  pump  water 
from  an  oil-well  as  to  get  Kent  to***  talk 
about  himself,  Mr.  Folwell.  I  guess  it  ain’t 
so  much  a  question  of  the  telegraph  company 
getting  finicky  as  it  is  of  some  people**"  who 
Blink  they  know  it  all.  Anyway,  when  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  in  this  office  nobody  has  to 
use  up  fifty  g^uesses  trying  to  figure  out*** 
who  keeps  his  mouth  shut  and  corrects  them !” 

Mr.  Folwell  stared  incredulously  as  Miss 
Mooney  regained  her  seat,  slamming  her  cash¬ 
book  down  on  her**"  desk.  There  was  a 
frown  of  distinct  annoyance  on  his  face,  which 
melted  into  a  more  genial  expression  as  he 
turned  toward  Kent  and  said,****  in  a  low 
voice : 

“I  wish  you  would  come  _  into  the  back 
office,  Kent,  when  you’ve  finished  what  you 
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are  doing.  And — and  tell  Collins"**  to  come, 
too.” 

But  Collins  did  not  need  to  be  informed 
of  Mr.  Folwell’s  desire ;  already  he  had  begun 
to  gather  up  his  data  on"*  the  Henshaw 
Fleet — letters,  cablegrams,  stray  memoranda, 
vertical  files  bursting  with  showy  but  unim¬ 
portant  details.  He  assembled  them  with  a 
characteristic  air  of  nonchalant  impor¬ 
tance,"*  and  trotted  after  Mr.  Folwell’s  re¬ 
treating  figure.  Kent  followed. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  two  clerks 
emerged  from  Mr.  Folwell’s  office.  Miss 
Mooney  had  occasion*"*  to  smile  in  furtive 
triumph.  Kent  was  in  the  lead  this  time,  and 
under  his  arm  were  all  the  Henshaw  Fleet 
memoranda.  Collins  came  after***® — empty- 
handed. 

Five  minutes  of  intense  silence  followed, 
and  suddenly,  authoritatively,  the  voice  of 
Kent  rang  out: 

"Oh,  Collins,  would  you  mind  checking  this 
confirmation***  cable  to  London?  And  ring 
for  a  messenger,  please.” 

As  Collins  took  the  fluttering  bit  of  paper 
from  Kent’s  hand,  Kent  rose,  and,  walking 
over***  to  the  desk  of  the  stenographer- in¬ 
chief,  continued: 

“A  letter  to  the  Henshaw  Company.”  The 
young  woman  began  to  scrawl  in  her  note¬ 
book.  “Henshaw  Ccmipany,  Giffen  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  announce  that  we  have  to-day  received  a 
cable  from  London  which  completes  the***®  in¬ 
surance  on - ” 

The  buzz  of  the  messenger-call  box  sounded 
— Collins  was  cbeying  orders  promptly.  (6915) 

Before  he  was  pven  the  baton,  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra  learned  ho<w  to  play  second 
fiddle. — Forbes.i^^) 


A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  November  issue J 

Q  What  was  done  about  the  other  twenty 
thousand  dollars? 

A  The  other  should  be  paid  off  between  ten 
mcmths  and  a  year.**** 

Q  How  was  it  to  be  secured? 

A  By  a  first  mortgage  on  the  vacant. 

Q  One  entire  first  mortgage?  A  Yes,  sir. 
Q  Was**  there  anything  else  said? 

A  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q  Then  you  went  out  to  look  at  it? 

A  I  went  and  looked  at**®*  it  before  we 
ever  came  to  talk  terms. 

Q  When  did  you  next  see  Toss? 

A  The  following  day. 

Q  Where  did  you  see  him?*** 

A  I  called  him  up. 

Q  Do  you  remember  what  he  told  you  then  ? 
A  He  said  the  owner  would  not  consider 
less  than****  $125  a  foot.  He  says,  "You  give 
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me  a  check”  and  I  gave  him  a  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Q  Have*®”  you  that  check  now?  A  No. 

Q  What  became  of  it? 

A  As  soon  as  he  returned  that  check  to  me 
I  tore  it  up.*’®* 

Q  Did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  Toss 
about  this  property? 

A  Yes.  I  have  been  asking  lately  what  he 
is  doing  and  whether"*  or  not  he  will  deliver 
the  property.  He  told  me  that  the  matter 
was  in  Court. 

Q  When  was  the  first  time  you  learned 
that""  Mf .  Sheeder  would  not  go  on  with  the 
deal? 

A  That  was  the  next  week  on  a  Tuesday. 

Q  Did  you  ever  sign  a  contract"”  to  buy 
it?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Where  did  you  have  your  money  at  that 
time?  A  In  the  Liberty  Bank. 

Q  How  much  did***  you  have  in  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Bank  on  the  tenth  day  of  March  thi» 
year? 

A  I  had  about  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Q  Did'**  you  have  any  other  moneys  at 
that  time? 

A  Yes,  we  have  money  coming  in  gradually 
every  week. 

Q  How  much  mtmey  did  you  have*"*  in 
cash  on  the  tenth  day  of  March? 

A  I  had  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
dollars. 

Q  That  was  all  you  had  at*"*  that  time? 

A  At  that  time  that  was  all  that  was  there. 

Mr.  Shale:  That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Cox:  That  is  my  case.*** 

And  thereupon  the  plaintiff  rested  his  case. 
(5307) 

(To  be  concluded  nesrt  month) 


Another  Solomon! 

Two  brothers,  according  to  an  Arabian 
story,  could  not  agree  as  to  the  division  of 
their  father’s  property  which  they  inherited 
at  his  death.  There*  were  camek  and  horses 
and  goats,  tents,  rugs,  silks  and  damasks, 
jewels  and  ornaments,  and  many  other  valu¬ 
ables,  for  their  father  was  a  great  trader* 
and  had  accumulated  much  wealth.  Elach  con¬ 
tended  that  the  division  proposed  by  the  other 
was  unfair,  that  the  goods  were  not  equally 
apportioned. 

Unable  to”  reconcile  their  differences,  they 
went  before  a  wise  old  cadi,  and  laid  their 
dispute  before  him,  vowing  upon  the  Koran 
to  abide  by  his  decision.** 

After  hearing  both  sides,  the  cadi  turned 
to  the  elder  son  and  said:  "You  shall  take 
all  the  goods  and  divide  them  into  two  equal’* 
lots,  according  to  your  best  judgment  of  their 
value.” 
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The  elder  son  could  scarcely  repress  the 
smile  of  triumph  that  flitted  across  his  face 
as“*  he  replied,  “Venerable  master,  it  shall  be 
done  1” 

Then  tuminji:  to  the  younger  son  the  cadi 
said :  “After  your  brother  has  divided  the 
goods  as*”  I  have  directed,  you  shall  take 
your  choice  of  the  two  lots.”  (187) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Times  Change 

Old  Sea  Captain  (to  youthful  newcomer)  : 
Same  old  story,  the  fool  of  the  family  sent 
to  sea. 

“Oh,  no,  that’s  all  been  changed  since  your* 
time.”  (26) 

Did  He  Order  Snailsf 

“Waiter,”  said  the  customer  after  waiting 
fifteen  minutes  for  his  soup,  “have  you  been 
to  the  Zoo?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  go.  You’d*  enjoy 
watching  the  turtles  whiz  past  you.”  (32) 

Disqualified 

Uncle  Jack  asked  little  Celia  if  she  didn’t 
want  him  to  play  with  her. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  “we’re  playing  Indian, 
and  you’re  no  use,*  ’cause  you’re  scalped  al¬ 
ready.”  (29) 

The  Sign  of  Food 

Diner:  But  this  menu  is  in  French. 

Waiter:  Quite  so,  sir,  but  the  prices  are  in 
English,  and  that’s  all  most  of  otir  customers 
read.  (25) 

Agreeable  All  Around 

Mistress:  Is  my  bath  ready,  Clara? 

Maid  (no  references)  :  Why,  this  ain’t  Sat¬ 
urday  night. 

“How  dare  you?  I  bathe  twice  a  day,  of 
course.  I*  don’t  want  a  maid  as  ig^rant  as 
you  seem  to  be.  Leave  my  employ.” 

“I’ll  go,  all  right  I  don’t  want  to  work  for 
nobody*  who  needs  a  bath  as  often  as  you 
seem  to.”  (60) 

Definition 

Flapper — girl  who  powders  her  nose, 
bobs  her  hair  and  says:  “Clothes,  I  am  going 
downtown.  If  you  want  to  come  along,  hang 
on.”  (25) 

Not  the  Same 

Doctor:  What’s  the  matter;  has  he  been 
drugged? 

“Stire  1  I  drugged  him  all  de  way  from  de 
comer."  (18) 


Teachers*  O,  G.  A,  Certifi¬ 
cate  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

Margaret  M.  Bingaman,  Massey  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Lucy  DeLorenso,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Parks,  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thora  M.  Anderson,  Battle  Lake,  Minn. 

Rachael  I.  Scott,  Utterback’s  Business  College, 
Olney,  Ill. 

A.  Myrtle  Hensor,  High  School,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Webb,  Powell  School  of  Business,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Margaret  J.  Warren,  Thompson’s  Private  Business 
School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Della  A.  Young,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
M(mt. 

Mrs.  Doris  Leavitt,  Gray’s  Business  College,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Wills  M.  Dush,  State  Teachers’  College,  Valley  City, 
N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Hinkle,  Cape  Girardeau  Business  College, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Grace  E.  Steger,  Whiting  High  School,  Whiting, 
Ind. 

Ruth  A.  Ramsdell,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Lydia  A.  Greene,  Powell  School  of  Business,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Lucille  Dillon,  Lancaster  Business  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Helen  Putnam,  Lancaster  Business  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Elizabeth  Geiss,  Lancaster  Business  College,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Minnie  Lee  Thomas,  Port  Arthur  College,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

Ethel  L.  Stephens,  State  Normal  and  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Wayne,  Nebr, 

Lilly  Schoenleber,  Central  High  School,  Sioux  City, 

Iowa 

Sr.  M.  Catharine  Anita,  S.S.J.,  Star  of  the  Sea 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Clara  E..  Borchert,  San  Joae  Secretarial  School,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

May  Beard,  Woodbury  Business  College,  Loa  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

E.  Bessie  Hanna,  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada 

R.  S.  Owen,  Buffalo  Business  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Ferrell,  West  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School,  Normal,  Tenn. 

Mildred  Clark,  Greybull,  Wyo. 

Clara  B.  Cronkrite,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Hillon,  Graysville,  Ohio 

Loretta  Johnson,  Universal,  Ind. 

Lottie  M.  Mills,  Com  Belt  Business  College,  Water¬ 
loo,  Ill. 

Siiri  Nissi,  Floodwood,  Minn. 

Carl  H.  Peterson,  Stambough,  Mich. 

Margaret  Poole,  ^int,  Mich. 


editorial  Qomment 

(Continued  from  page  no) 

each  month  may  be  filed  together  in  tlie  one 
binder,  so  that  the  magazines  would  alternate 
in  the  binder,  first  a  Gregg  Writer  and  then 
an  American  Shorthand  Teacher.  The  latter 
plan  would  facilitate  reference  to  the  keys 
to  the  shorthand  plates,  as  the  corresponding 
issue  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
would  always  be  filed  with  the  Gregg  Writer. 


